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Rev. Jerome jA. Schaeper 
Superintendent of Schools 
Archdioce'se of Cincinnati 
22 0 West Liberty Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 

Dear Father Schafeper: 



.The Office of Educational Services of the Center 
for Values in Education/ University of Dayton, is pleased 
to submit this report of its study of the thirteen inter- 
parochial high schools pf greater Cincinnati, The report 
inclwies survey and analysis of adiffThistrator , faculty, 
student and parent attitudes and ideas about Catholic 
edilcation in the high schools, an analysis of the phi- 
losophies and curricula, and demographic and enrollment 
data. .Recommendations ih. each chapter reflect the study 
beam's' best judgements regarding probable improvements 
in the. schools in the light of the data and analyses. 

The Superintendent, principals, staffs, .faculties, 
students, et ,al^, are thanked for their excellent cooperation 
in the various phases of the study/ "They ^ire all to be^ 
commended for their openness and willi 



study team to perform its task. 



i^gnest to allow ^the 



While the submission of this xreporp repa^iesfeftts the 
culmination Qf the>i>study team's ma|)or effort, the work of 
the Iboarde, superintendent, principals, staffs, ajid faculties 
is realli/ just beginning if the recommendations in this 
report. are to be' implemented. It is the ^esire of the Office 
of Educational* Services to provide as mykcti help as it can 
in this effort. Therefore, if*you see a;need for clari^ica-- 
tions, cprr^ections or more information iw' certain areas,* 
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please cofitac^ tf\e Office, at any tiitl^/^. 

As requested by the principals and the Sxiperintendent 
an addendv^n to the,:#fady is also suhraitt^ at this time. ' It 
contains the results of the surveys for e^ch of the thirteen 
i^igh school's. It is hoped that this addendiim will be of par- 
ticular ^elp to , the principals, Superintendent, staff§ and 
faculties. 

The Reader is cautipned,to see thife report 'as a resource 0^ 
for the Catholic high schools. It, in no way, represents policies 
of the' superintendent's office/ the boards, or principals. 



Sincerely/ * 



John 0. Geiger^ Director 
Office of EducaPtibnal Services 
Cehter for Values in Education 
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CHAPTER' I. ' , ' 
ADMINISTRATION • 

« • 

Introduct ion ^ ^ ' ' : 

. V 

This chapter investigates the administration ot the thirteen 
high' schools and the^Superirvte^Fwient ' s office. ItS' basis is ttie ^ ' 
interviews conducted^ with the princijials of the thirteen inter- 
parochial £:athplic high schools of greater Cincinnati, the'Super- 
mtendent and several other^ admini^tratprs , iffcluding some from 

chancell^y and representatives' from som^^f th^ religious^ * 
corfimunities. ^ T 

* 

The chapter reports the iijiterviews conducted hiy the University 

♦ » 
team, presenting the questi6ns agJced land a summary of , the respons^, 

followed by an analysis of the .imformation . contained in the interr 

views, and finally, specific i^ecoramendations that-^addlre^s* themselves 
"* • ' » 

to administrative^ structure are made. ; ^ 

Interviews ^ ^ , • ' ' * . ' i,^ 

I. Pool of students Available for Schools - ^ 

;1. ffliat; do you consic^er to be the basic issue contributing 
to the problem of enrollment in the high schools ? 

^ \ The major reason given for enrollment problems was the increase 
in tuition in both the high school^ and th^feeder. sc^iools. Tuition 
began on tl)e element^iry level in 1970-1971; high school tuition ^ 
rates increSlsed $140.00 pn the average in 1970-1971 • Thfe result was 
a drop in enrollment. > 

. \ ^ ' ■ • • 

^ V A s^^cWid reason related to the location- of several high schools 
and their feeder schools. Specifically, several administrators 



mehtioned that Purpell fand ^Rarian ai'e ^having' enr611inent problems 
beca'use of -the decreas^irtg (i^umbei; of .feeder schools and potential 
Students attending these -sehjJtols. Jf^t there.-ts no feasible way . • 
of redistricting f^efder^ schools. Som« people mentioned that Our' 
Lady of Angels, Regina and especially Marian^ are suffering ' from 
^compet;Ltion from Summift, Ursula and St .*Urs\lline Academy. The 
j5roblei}a is compounded since the western pdrt of Cincinnati is more 
heavily CathoTiC than the eastern part, ^4 j 

The third factor ,^ expressed . especially by those schools in 
suburbs, *wa^ increased competition ^rom public and private* schools 



perceived by parents to be of a good qualityv Less frequently 

' lUjBr^tioned were specific curricular or personhel pjjoblems, i.^* a' too 

liberal relsCgiorj department, a too strict administration. In no 

^case was this third reason seen as being of an^ real significance. 

2 . In light of declining enrollments in Catholic high school s., 

what actions hold th^Vnpst promj^g^e^n meeting this challenge in your^ 

school ? In the Ciffcinnati are^ ? ' . ' * 

' . ^ . ' \ r> 

^ Overyrhelmingly , the most expresse^^olution to ^ the problem was 
' ^- • ^ . * ' ^ 

consolidation.' Specifically, almost. all of the administrators felt ^ 

^' \ * ^ 
, there were too many high schools in the li^ht of declining erixoll^nent 

Suggestions included: consolidating Regina pnd Our Lady of Angels, 

• with some students who would have at^tendfed Regina enrol,lihg in .Marian 

and Mt. Notre Dame;* closing Purcell or making i^ into a junior-senior 

high sch6bl? and merging various high schools to achieve co-education 

Secondly, some saw the solution cis red is.trci ting feeder schools. 

Two principals mentioned that the northern parishes presejitly 

feeding into Reginsi, should be assigned to Mt. "Notre Damie. Many 

Rir . ' . • i 



thought that /circumstances had^ changed sufficiently since the 
mid-1960' s {the last time there v^as r^districtingVi^ to warrant 
' a thorough review. All agreed th^ife w6ls. a need to maintain high/ 

^ quSility *nd publicize that quality. , , ' 

' * ^ ' • " • ■ , , • ^ . ' , . \ 

• 3. How is it determined which , feeder schools feqd ' irit o 

: ' .'-'^ , . ^ ' ' - ,~r ^ ^y: 

whjLch ^ high schools? ^ Bhoujd this arrangement fee changed ? . ' j 

, ' «r • ^. . . 

This is 'a clear area of disagrb^ja^^nt because it is ffeen as 
crucial tq the survival of specific higTi schools ."^ .SOme principals 
a^e'.very* satisfied, some want definite c^Jlanges* Several principals 
are critical of the fact that there is a cbnflict in Jihat the ^ 
boy9' feeder system is not in all cases' th^same as the girls'.;- 
4 . Do you admit all a pplicants ? If the answer to this 
' question 4s no , what selection criteria do you usie? 

• - 'Given decreasifi^ enrollments^ the problem of screej^ing ap- 
plicants has not' existed foy most schools in the past few years. ' 
* Generally, all applicants are being accepted if they oome from 

^ ' .\ ' ' * * . ^ ■ — 

' . feeder school in the high schOol'-s area. Special provisions . 

(probation period, remedial programs) are made' in some schools "fpr. 
•those students who nl*(^ not be prepared for the high school ^our-^ 
ri'culvim. Several prir^pals mentioned .the policy of not admitting- 
both ^Catholics who did nol^ attend Catholic • elementary sehoQls and 

^ non-Cat-holics "w;ho appear to be enrolling in the high school to - 

^ , \* • ' 

<♦ > > ' . * , 

avoid desegregation in the public schools.- 

-5.' What ' is the percentage '^ of drop outs from your - sghool 

after ; Freshman year ? Sophomore y^sar ? Junior yejMg? " \ . 

- ' ' fill the high ,scho9ls report they are, not experienc±«g a 
' . * * , . \ . . - 

'^gfreat problem here* .The drop out rate is low, especially when 

-» • . * 
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compared . witji the public schools. Ten percent is perhaps the 
averag^ The oae area of concern seems to be the lo^s of students. 
i^Ppome schools du^to^ompetition from vocational schools or 
centers. One 'principJal mentioned that a. program initiated'^ ffew 
years ago to identify and counsel potential drop outs had re- 
sulted, in a lowering of \he rate. ^ , ' ^ 
-II. Tuition. and School Cost ' - 

1. What are your thoughts concerning a greater degree of 
centralisation in' such aj^eas as ; purchasing ^ curriculiom / 
accountiYi^ y teacher recruitment ^ policy development? 

Generally, the principals do not fayor centralization or 
decentralization as a matter of principle. Rather, they want those 
things 'which can best Se centralized for efficiency and economy to 
be cenH:ralized. 4?n tlie other hand, there aref areas \n which they think 
the "high schools must remaip autonomous if t^iey are to meet student 
and community needs. Several principals stated that although some 
ceritralization was desirable, it was presently imoossiblfe^ because the • 

' ■ ~. ^ \ ■ ■ ■ 

superititendent's office is understaffed. 

There is a general (tbbugh not unanimous), agreement* "l^at 
.purchasing could be vastly 'improAfed by an efficient cb-operative 
purchasing' program. Generally tjne principals see this as a service 
the superintendent's office could perform. However, in a 
f cases there is a desire to maintain autonomy at least in those 
areas i/here purchasing is done with jnerchants in the high school's 
area. * * . ^ 

In the area of curriculum, there is general agreement that the * 
High schools shoald remain autonomous enough to respond to the ^ / 



»eeds of Vtuclfents^ and community and to the expertise and interests 
of fagulty. The majority of principals dovwant the superintendent's' 
office to'offer broad guidelines and advice in this area. Two 
principals mentioned the need for the^^Siiperintendent • s office to help 
establish programs for s'tpdents who need remedial help and the need 
for E.M,R. EvrograiT>s at specified elementary »knd high Schools.* Therev. 
is hope and confidence that thi?'bffice for. Religious Education will 
p3:*bvide for greater uniformity, an^ direQtion in' religio^. 



In the area of accounting, most principals favor some cen- 
tralized budgeting process. tSpe*cif ically , there se^^n^ to be jnajority 
support for budget hearings whereby individual school budgets would 
be justified and/or modified with reasons based upon ^riteria about 
which all Schools are aware. ^ 

Teacher recruitment cJtoes not seem to be an area^ of grea,t con- 
cern. However, there is a^, fejp jing that the superintendent's office 
could be ysed to facilitate tecruiting process provided . that the. 

'final* decision remains the 'school • s ..w % / 

^ The majority ^o£ principals think that thete should be clearer 
guidelines ffbm the superintendent's office for policy Sevelopment. 

2 . How are costs computed ? Are you satj.sf ipd with^ thi^s 
metho d?* 

« * Generally, costs are computed by projecting costs (salaries, 
overheard,: etc.) based upon past budgets, arifd then tuition determined 
on the basis of pro jec ted -number of students. J^any of the princi- 
pals think bhis method is not sufficiently refined. 

•3. ' How do ydu feel a bQut the equalization formula? 

There, is a strc5ng support for the equalizat^ion formula. But most 
think enrollTnent, pupil-teacher ratio, teacher salaries, length- of 



service of ^ lay^Tteachers , administr^itlcrrs^ salaries, costs df tuition 
are factors that need to Be :ftncluded. iri any formula. Several prin- 
cipals questioned whether. all the f ine^cial. data was being presented 
•honestly by all the principals. . ' r . . ' " 

4 . What is the „ impact of tQj:al costs ( charged * to> the student ) 
on enrftllment figures ? V * ' * 

Reasonable tuition incri^^ses (around ten percent) do not se^m 
to have too great an effect oil enrollment according to most of the 
principals, although some believe- tljat some parents may be reluctant 
to send their ^sons and daughters tp schools which cannot somehow* 
assure them that tuition ratep will not increase too significantly. ^ 
Spine of the principals are concerned about the tuition rates and 
costs at some of the other schools. For instance,^ they wonder about 

the policy some high schools "Kave of conducting ^a great^niimber of small 

*> 

classes on a regular basis.' They wonder where tuition costs are 
going when they 'do not see a significant increase in services; they 
wonder if certaiiji high schools are not paying too irtuch in teachers' 
^or administrators' salaries.. ^ / • . 

Budget 'hearings (mentioned above) may help to clarify some of, 
the suspicions • raised by the principals. At least, they could con^ / 
tribute to open communication. . * . 

5 . What kind of federal/state f und^ are you receiving? Do you' 
feel, that you kf io'wy ^ ^how to secure these funds or that you have a - 
readily available source that could help you secure these funds ? 

The school^ were using auxiliary services prbvided by the stefte. 
Several schools have ^^orkirrg relationships with local publico schools 



• to provide vocational education programs. 

The principal at. one high school that received ov6r ^'350,000 
in the past biennium mentioned the assistance of the Ohio^ Catholic 
Conference. Most ^principals felt^his,was an area where "the super- ^ 
intfehdent's office could and should be of assistance. Two prin- ^ 
c^^s specified- that help from the office in securing funds ^^or 
refiedifel and E.M.R. prOg^iAs would be very useful* . . * 

III. Belief in ImportailtJe of Catholic Education . 

< • ' . ■• 

Bc£:ause of the natura. of the responses to the questions con- 
ta^ineji in this section-, the administrators' responses to questions 
one t6*five Oyf this section are reviewed in the chapter on philos- 

«f . 

r ophy and curriculum C see p.p. 110-1121. ' . 

• IV, -.'Faith of Client^le^in School Personnel ^ 

1 . How extensive' is parental^ and coirpunity involvement in 
• t 

your school ? ^ ' . ' * 

Many types of involvement, were mentioned; paLfents' workshops, 
\ ; "back to school" night_ or days, PTA organizations, boosters clubs, v 
fund raiding efforts aunong a^Lnni, an advisory board' made up of^-a 
cross-section of the community. Newsletters are used by some of thef 
schools to^infprm the community of events ahd school activities. 
There^ of coui^se^ is the practice of having representatives from the 
community speak to students about careers or areas of interest. Two 
schools did indicate that there has been a definite decline in the 
PTA. / 

^- ' 2 . WheYi do you ' ask parents to have contact with your prof es - , 
sional ^taf f ? For wha^ t purposes ? With what results ? — 
In addition to the points mentioned above, most schools have 
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some type^of orientation session for 'parents and their (Children, h 



\ 



couple of principals mentioned interim reports for parents of fresh- 
men. One principal mentioned ^ Student Behavior' Board which con,-v 
tacted parents of problem students. I©' addition to the "back'^to 
"^s'cbool" pa^ogram, one school permits parents tcr^ome in for a class,' 
* part ofi the day pr the full day upoi! ^request. 

•3. V What role does your board play in pblicy making and 
Oj)eration of*; the - high schooi ? ' What do you see as ti^e'^ prirnfe valike 

of this board? * . . • . ' . 

— . . ^ 

Generally, principals indicated that their boards ar^ advisory ~ 
rathef than policy-making^ bodies. They saw their^yalue as being a 
sounding b(^rd and source of professional advice and expertise. A 
few principals saw them as actually making policy. A rairiority of 
the principals ^aw the board's role as bfeing insigni|^icant • 

There' appears to be great variaiTce in the way botirds are used. 

• ■ • \ 

„ For instance, in one scbool the board meets once every two weeks on 
the average to\ consider and establish policy. In another. case th,e 
boJ^rd has ' not met for, over one and one half years. 

4 • To what extent do you think 'parents are not sending the'ir 
chi ldren to ' CathoHc ' high scrfools because \t dissatisfaction on 
their part with Catholic , education in the element:ary ' schools ? 

,The vast majority of principals do not think that this is the 
case. Some ♦ mentioned, however, that 'there needs to be greater com- 
munication between the high schools and elementary schools, especially 
in currircular areas (specifically, religion) . 

5 . To what extent is your 3taff , religious and lay , committed 
to Catholic education? ' 



Generally, the principal^ referred feeling of cohesion and 



care among their faculty. Specifically, principals mentioned a 

• - ' - A ■ ' . 

faculty day of rectollection. faculty retreats, and low faculty 
^urnover rate. * 

V r ' ' ' 

i V. Curriculum ehang^es andi Catholic" Education • 

Because of the nature of the responses to the questions con- 
tained in*thi's section, the responses are included in the^s'ection ^' 
■--<Ui^^ilosophy and curricu.lujti' (• see p.p. 110-115). 

VI. Recruitment ; 

1 i What are the recruitment pfflfcedmres .for the high schools ? 
Are they tied in with the efforts of other schopiS? , 

The recruitment procedures for the* schools are varied. Pro- 
grams are presented in the elementary schools* by sef^eral schools. 
Slide shows are employed. Some schools use students in these pro- 
gtams; one principal specifically objected to this^practice. More 
than half the schools also JT^ly on' programs* that brii^g the elemeh- 

tary students and their -parents into the high school v^th or^ent^ion 

* * \ . ' 

prograuns , J^lacement test ^ay (featuring[ lunch, performalnpe by the 

drill team, etc.), an open house with two door prizes of J^e year ^ 
fre^, tuition', and a testing program wi^th academy: scholarsHips 
awarded to the top scorers. Three principals mentioned thatVhey 
■distribute bulletins, calendars, and other kinds o f -info rmat:^] 
V the feeder schools. * , — 

•2 . How are ^ rgcruiting ^rocec^r 



responsible ? What' other duties do2s^ this person have ?) 

Almost all the schools have a specific person or persons, 
responsible for recruiting activities. One school has a public 



es implemetited ? ( Who is 



/ 



V 



' * . , ' -10- 

relations committee composed df stafF arrd students yho plan and 
implement proce^ure^. -Another has a piiblic relations department*', 
which wotks with the guid^ance department and- axiministration . 

3. Are there any rec^ruitment procedures for the elementary 
schools? ■ . ^ 

— ^— — * • 

The princirpals stateld that there were none'^that they knew of. 

Several administrators stated that the elqpientary schools 'should 

start kindergartens- and' first grades since they tpought manf 

potential students ^re being lost at ^this stage.) Secondly, man^^ - 

felt the el'emerntary schools should iriitiate recruitment procedures, 

perhaps with the assistance of the superintendent's office. 

4 . What methods are used to determine how successful your 
recruiting efforts have been *in reTation to time , ^ergy , m<>ney \ 
expended ? * * ' 

Most of the schools pi'ave conducted enrollment studies of one 
form or anofJ^o Others rely on^ infon^l fjeedback from feeder 
school personnel or parents. 'Genelrally, most principals felt that 
recent effort^ have been product^^e. ^ * ^ - ' 

VII. Miscellaneous Questions ^ ' 

1 . What general recommend ations would yo^ make regarding school 
enrollments , consolidations , administration , centralization pf 
services ,^ finances , etc . ? ^ ^ ^ 

In addition to the poj^ts inade. previously , the following 
recommendation^ were made by the principals: 
^ ' a. Increase communication between* the schools. ^ . • 

b. Centralize salaries and tiJfition. ' 
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■ 9. Consolidation: a, 'Move Purcell to Regina, pha^e-out Re^na 
and send the girls to Mt.. Notre^Datne and Marian, while still 

- ^ using the facility at- Purcell, especially the athletic fa- 
cility; or b. Share Purcell with Marian, leading ' to a coed- 
ucational institution . • 

.d. . Start long range planning procec^ures for the entire archdio- 



e. Need to recognize th^t enrollments will continue to decline', 
• that| feeder schools are down, and that definite plans, need 

to be formulated. • * / 

f. Consider the possibility of making Purcell a^||^ior high i 
< school which could' theft act as a feeder school for the high 

schools. ' . , • 
2^ How s© you ^ee your relationship with the office of / the 
superintendent? - * 



.Overwheliningly, ^ the principals reported that they were pleased 
with the perfotmance of the superintendent. Generally,, thd princir 
pals vefQ^Ve^ the siioerintendent as a tolleague v/hose experience as 
a principal makes hiin qualified, to perform his responsibilities. 
However, the ambiguity as to his relatioriships with* the principals 
was mentioned as si definite problem. • ^ . ~ 

Several people mentioned that the Superintendent's office was 
understaffed (one staff member for every 4,200 students) and that 
if • it is to give greater service there would be need for an increase 
ia professional • staff . * Secon<5ly, there was almost universal con- 
fusion over the role of the central board of. education, , especially 
as it relates to the superintendent^ the high schools and the. local 
boards. ' • m 



3. In what wa^ are you cooperatin /ij L. with other high schools? 
, With elementary schools? With colleges! 

Most frequently mentione'd were thf monthly meetings with the 
, high school prirtct^ais. Secondly, 'wel/e course, student and teacher 
^ exchanges. 

> 

One principal mentioned the pol/icy of having students \tutor in 

the elementary schools. / ' 

* / - 

J ' ' f 

On the college level, two principals sg«6arf ically mentioned ad- 
vanced placement or early enrolln^fertt programs as presently working 
or being planned. A few principals also mentioned that they took 
student teachers from Catholic colleges. f 

4, In ^hat ways , productive to you , can you see yourself and 
your school cooperating with othef Catholic institutions? ' 

Areas mentioned in this 'category were exchanging of students 
' ' •* ' 
for classes and working with elementary schools, for greater artic- 
ulation ia the religion curriculum. 

Analysis . ^ , 

The administrative structure analysis has three emphases :J (1) 

the superintendent's office, (2) nature Qf various boards of educa- 



tion,. and*(3) policy responsibilities related to instructional per-t-^. 
sonnel in so far as such responsibilities are gemmae to the funct^ioh 
of the superintendent anc^ boards of* fediication. 

1. The superintendent ' s <)ff ice . Itf is Evident the superintend- 
ent's office^ is expected to assume the function of helping in the 
dissemination of information and in the provision of practical as- 
• sistance in the areas of fedefral, state,- and foundation funding' pos- 
sibilities. . Individual schools are demonstrating some initiative 
but admit the effort is 'sporadic and not too effective, particularly 
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since no om school has the luxury of a fullT-time apeo^talist.. 
^ Also, t>ie superintendent's office is expected to* be the vehicle * 

through which individual school administrators share experiences and 
become aware of effective practices in schools other than their own. 

* . * ' ' ' 

, Further., the supejf intendent ' s office, is expected to be the medium through 
which greate^, communication occurs between . high- schools- and ele- 
mentary schools generally and sjfcifically in the area of reKLgious 
studies. ^ 

' ' The administrative structure — neither horizontally or vertically 

I, • . / 

is at present capable of providing the variety of evaluative ser-. 

Unices which woul<^ be mopt pr^ictical for the system (for example, vary- 
in^ .recruiting^ procedures are employed by given schppls, but no for- ] 
mal infdrmatioi) is available/^on their , relative effectiveness). 

Many principals perceive the administrative structure is r\pt "^^^ 
organized to provide leadership in determining budget priorities an^ 
in testifying the many budgets which are extant. Indeed^ it seeiirs 
• individual school- administrators, along with their- "business managers," 

> are making the significant budgetary decisions. 

Even though devoid of necessary supportive personnel, ,the * su^er- 
intendent's office ts perceived positively by individual school ^ad-- 
ministra^tors. This perception is attitudinal, however, and is not a 
result of services rendered. It is recognized the superintendent is 
experienced, Joiowie(Jgeable, and willing to be of sfepvice; however, it 
is also recognized he is , incapable — rega rdless of knowl edge > willingness, 
and axperiencfe--of providing needed services minus a staff and a clear 
and authoritative description of his position. At present the sys^ 
tern is fortunate in having a kaperint^ndfent so highly regarded. But 
he is plagued by a structure he largely inherited a struc- 

. ; ^ 
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ture largely devoid of , support iv^ personnel and clear definition. 
^1 .2. The nature of variousi^oards, of ' education > There seems to 
be no uniform perceptionje^ th^ nature and' role of various boards 
of education. Some 'boards are seen aS policy making entitle^, some 
are seen as merely advisory bodies, and some are seen as units oon- 
tqiining individuals who may render professional advice basejj upon 

S : . ' • 



their expertise. <v 



The traditional ^role of a schcbX board is,* course/ to make 
policy, ofessiohal educator sea 

and as secretary "to^the board. This\ report does not advocate tl>at 
Gatholie, schools adopt the public schkol model for boards of educa- 
tion. However > ^he fact that a board Kas a policy role; the fact \ 
that board members should be provided . iri^truction oa^^ir function 
prior ^o assuming board .membership — all aSfi elements^ of the public 
school model worth noting. If* such elements are noted, "^he 
boards — inclTbuiing the Archd^.ocesan- Boar^^^i^ill be chovg^cterized by 
iiaere consistency and will \k\ capable of implementing possibl^^ystem- 
wide directives which may strengthen all thi^ schools should such 
directives Ije promulgated. 

Just as some contusion exists about the rbl^s of the various 
boards, it was also clear .\:hat: (1) there is little y^ity among' 
school people dn* their perception of the natupa^f^the Archdiocesan 
Board, (2) there is very little understanding of relationship 
between the Archdiocesan Bo^rd and individual school boards* and 
(3) there is no clear delineation of the relationship between the 
Archdiocesan Superintendent and Jthe Archdiocesan BoardK^"'^ ^ ' - • 

It is at the Archdiocesan Board level (with the Archdiocesan ^ 
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Superintendent being a source of professional eijpeJtise) that some 
far. ranging policiefa could be formed which have/ the gre5iftest likeli- ^' 
hood of strengthening the* system through , impro'/ed quality of inatruc- • 
tion and management (some of these possibilities will be mentioned 
^under the "recommendations" iri thi^- chapter) . ' 

v3 . ^ Policy rpaponsibilities related to instructional persQnnel > 

Generally, the ;ieed for a greater degree of centaialized authority in 

' * \ ' ' 

the school system is obvious, particularly during a period when the very 

existence of Catholic fprmal education is threatened. The superintendent 
ih an atmosphere granting him greater authority 'may, in cooperation 
.with others, recommend several policies which ccrulxi result in savings. 
For example, methods of reducing cost of instructional personnel,* alter- 
ation of policy on increments^.for teachers, the position of the' 
Of-Mce for R-eligiolis" Education, and selection of personnel,- are all 
areas in which a superintendent with ,a "strong" job description could 
function. Specific examples ' are. contained in the next section. 
Recommendations * " ^ , - 

"'I. It is recommrtended that the task force mandated in the Syno- 
dal Document on Education convene a conference , of all maior school 
adm^iiistrators in the system for the purpose of ^ clarifying and,.- 
strengthening the superintendent's role; the result of such a confer- 
ence would be the completion of a superintendent's position descrip- 
' tion with the concurrence of major admihistrtors and with authori- 
tative approval and promulgation by the ^ chbishop. 

2. It is recomjnended that the superintendent's off ice 'be staffed 

I •■ ^ • 

^with one full-time person to provide serviceg^ to schools in the areas 

i . . ' - ■ • - . ■ 

of federal, statp, arid foundation funding. This person might be par- 

• ticularly helpful, in Securing funds- for remediaf and E.M.R.^ programs: 
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'3, It Ts ^Recommended, that the^ superintendent's office be 
staffed^in such a, manner that /infojmat ion pertainin^^to various 
schools iS| disseminated so faculties aiid administrators may bene- 
fit from outstanding practicek and policies i# schools other than 
their own. ♦ ' v . ' ^ . 

• 4. It is recommended that the superintendent's office became' 
the. vehicle through which greater communication" between elementary • 
-schools and high schools obtains, particularly in the Vital area of 
religious education, ' \\ - - * . . ^ 

. 5. It is recommended that the superintendent's offipe be 
staff edvj:o. provide the 'broad ran^e of evalua^tive services needed feo 
justify administrative, instructional- and financial practices of 



schools in the^^^^^ystem. ' . ^. * A ... 

6, It IS* recoiimiended that the superintendent's office devise 

a budget' hearing system (in cooperation with individual school admin- 
istrat6rfi) for the purpose of making ^nd 'justifying priority decisions 
for all entities wi^h an interest. 

7, -It is recommended that the superintendent's office be 'staffed 
in such a manner that coprdination and monitoring of the activitie^^ of 
various, schools' bu3iness managets occurs. 

8, It is recommended that thfe superintendent/ along with major 
school administrators, implement; a systeni of cooperative * purchasing 
(as distinct from centralized purchasing) • Savings utilizing this 
procedure, should not be overlooked , • 



♦Cooperative purchasing geftejrally proceeds in the fbllowing manner: 
(1). Various entities submit to the central of f ice list of agreed 
uppn items in the approximate amount of need; (2) the Central of f ice 
asks suppliers to bid on units of items needed and ag;:eement is . 
reached on prices; and (3) individual schools then corit]|ct suppliers*' 
arid purchase the amount they desire at the prevj.ously agreed upon 
price. A fuller description of cooperative purchasing may be rendered 
dfesired. - * 



9'.. -It is recqiranended that the Office fof Religious Education, 
^ in so far as religious educatic^ ts_ re^rded as formal schooling, 
be 'placed under the 'superintendent ' s' authority. . _ .... 

10. It is recommendad that the superintendent's role in the ' 

' ' . \ ^ ' ' /" ■ ' 

selection of administrative and instructional personnel be 
stterlgtherted. • ^ • . ^ 

' 11 It is^^atS^Bf^fuS^ed that each board^of education have' an 
executive committee of nofe-^xeater than five members to maximimize 
fetie possibilities for effective action. ' 

. *12. ;rt is recommencied that the task force ^ mandated T?y the 
Synodal Document on Education establish an archdiocesan conference for 
the^ purpose of clarifying the speoifj^c functions of: (1) the 



Archdiocesan Board/ (2) dndividual -boards, (^) .the Archdiocesan Board 
as it relates^to individual boa.rdis, and (4) the relationship * 
between th^e^suj^erint'endent ' and the Archdiocesan Board. Once these 
_ clarif ication% are mi^de they shoujd be promulgated as policy by 
%he Archbishop. 

13, It is' recomn\eaded that board of education members be in7 
structed ^n their-, roles (for example, they may b*e^ required tlo master 
a document on board of^ eduqation -membership — such a formal document 
exists for instructional purposes and is utilized by publiq school 
boards)/. . ^ \ 

14. It is r^ecommended that the high schools 6onside*r, the policy " 
•of awarding salary increments for a^s^nced ^udy to teachere whose 

formal advanced study i^ directly relajbefl to school d>itids. For 
. example, an increment for a m^is'ter's 4^gree in counseling, should itbt , 
be awarded to a teacher Of History as long as trmt teacher is- 



teaching history.. ' / ^ . . 

15. It is recommended that as attrition In teaching staffs 
occurs, local boards consider h-iaring certificated graduate stu- 
dents.. The individual school could pay the student's tuition 
plus the small stipend graduate students normally get: from uni- 
'versities. the total cost *is far less than the normal salary 
for a teacher. . ,^ 

• 16. it is recorameJ3^ed that tite Archdiocesan Board develop 
and publicize a. policy statement \^hich indicates the' critferia upon 
which it determines which feeder schools. are identified with given 
high schools'. The statement should contain section specifying 
Regular intervals when the board will review the' relc^tioitehip of 
feeder schools to high schools. 
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CHAPTER II 

* . " « ' 

FACULTY ' * - 

Analysis • ♦ 

This^ section primarily focuses upon faculty members' per- 
ceptfions of the schools within which they work. Certain faculty 
members perceiyg specific aspects of their schools more positively 
than dp faculty of other schools. Caution should be exercised - , * 
in interpreting such petrceptions tp meap one school is "Settet" 
than another. Comparisons based upon the perceptions of different 
individuals in different schools are invalid^ for obvious reasons. 
However , V total faculty perceptions of all schools and perceptions 
within one 'school are capable of exposing trends and patterns 
/ which shpulri- not be ignored. ^ - 

Faculty members were asked to indicate their perceptions by 
rating their resfpective* schools as "strong", as needing ItJo^'e - 
. "emphasis" in selected areas, and as not"- "of fering" the^ area under 



consideration. Faculty perceptions were solicited primarily in 
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the fl?llowing ^reas: curricular and progTstm areas, professional 
area, services, and other individual categories. 

Cyrricular and "program ^reas . . - * » 

^ While 74.3% perceive religious education as strong, 24.8% 

felt this vital area needed more emphasis. Schools perceived by 

, the faculty as nfeeding the* greatest enq^hasis included: Purcell, 

# 

Moeller, Regina,* ahd^Our Lady . of -^^Angels. Similarly , \"morai and . 
; character building^ wpre seeh as strong Ijy 64^8% of ail faculty. 
^ Mariari, Regina, Our Lady *'of Angel's , McAuley, and LaSalle were 

or ' .« -19- " ' 
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perceived as strongest by their respective faculties. Despite the 
fact that both religious education and moral and character building 
were perceived as stronq.^ a much larger percentage of faculty see 
their schools as sufficiently Catholic in atmosphere '(98.2%)_ and 
as being places where students may profit by going to a Catholic 
school .as compared to a pxiblic high school ♦ (95. 1% ) . • 

lA general, 60.5% of the total faculty feels course offerings 
are adequate (course Offerings at Marian, Regina, and Our Lady of An- 
gels are seen as needing improvement), tfowever, it should be noted 
area? sdch asr generafl' edu.cation ,, fine arts, and vocational education 
need emphasis. Pu^cell and Regina are perceived strongly in general • 
.education as is- McNichol^ps , in vocational, education. Correspondingly, 
McNicholas is seeri as needing emphasis in fine arts; a:l so -emphasis 
in fine arts is needed at Ouir Lady of Angels, and Mount Notre Oame. 

The. college preparatory area, along with business education, 
extra-curricular oppoiitunities , - and sports oroqrams are perc'eived 
ai5 strong by an overwhelmingly. large percentage -of faculty. 

Obviously,^ some eurriculum and program areas ate aeen as needing 
emphasis because, certain ^schools have not placed priority upon them 
historically. Business education, for exampre, hoed not "and should 
npt necessarily be vit^l to the curriculiain of every high school. 
However, certain areas must be strong and present in ea6h school if 
a given school is to pretend, to have an educational mission and e;g,- 
pecially if the very pyrpose^of Catholic education is taken seriously. 
Also/ it is a'ssumed ther^^re . slower learning students, in each"^ 
school, yet 66,8% of ♦ all - respondents see this area neeclinq more 
emph^isis . , ' w , 
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Professional Area - ; ^ 

Potential problems may exist in tf#e professional area.. 
Specific guides for contract negotiations' are needed. Evaluation 
of faculty by appropriate persons is' needed (particularly at Elder, 

^Marian^ McNicholas, PurcelJ, Seton,- Regina,, Our Lady o/ Angels, 
and. Roger Bacori) . LaSaXle and Mother of Mercy are perceived strong 
in^this arta, and perhaps an analysis by the sujiefintendent ' s office 

• qould determine what could be shared with other schools. It is not 
surprising t'hat LaSalle and Mother of Mercy are seen, to be strong in 
class visitation procedures while 50% of all respondents ,feel this 
area needs emphasis. / 

^ -One interesting parallel which deserves further attention is 

. ' * • ' > ; 

that l^etween faculty input into a school' s^philosophy and goals and- 

^ - ' ft 

» ^ » 

agreement with them. G«ierally, When data from all schools is 

analyzed, it may Se said that where input is seen as strong, then 

agreement is seen as strong. Even though only 31.6% feel input into 

philosophy cmd« goals needed eitphasis; and' even though only 29.5% 

felt agreement with philosophy and goals, needed eni^hasis, this ajrea^ 

is crucial enough for such percentages not to be taken ^ lightly • 

Faculty members see themselves as willing to be moderators of 

extra cufricular activities. It is perceived this area needs more^^ 
, • ' * ^^^^^^^^ 

emphasis at Moeller, and Seton. 

* ♦ 
It is worth not4.ng that 40. 4%' of the faculty see their willing- 
ness to have in-service training programs as needing emphasis, with 
the greatest emphasis needed at Purcell,- Seton, Regina, and Rogers 
Bacon. • 
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Services * • * 

Guidance, "T6od, attendance, testing, and library services 
are pgrojeived as strong and 'needing little emphasis (with the 
exception of Elder, Marian, Setbn, and LaSall'e where food service 

♦ * * * 

was thought to need emphasis). Health- and psychological servicjes 
nee<3 femphasis; indeed, la large percentage of teachers are apparently 
not aware of the extent of their* availability*. ' ' ' 

Individual categories ' . 

Over-alX, buildings are thought to be adequate and njaintained. 

• ' ' ' ■ • 

(However, 79 . 5% of ^urc^l faculty felt this' a rW needed emphasis) • 
- The following areas were perceived ^s strong for the most -part 
(schools seen -to need eii^has4.s on given items appear in parenthesis 
next to the item) \ / , - • . 

Availability of instructional material . ' \''- - * 

Reputation of school (Our Lady of Angels) 

Staff ^cctaimittees " 

Staff competency | ' 

Staff -administrator communication (Purcell , JiaSalle^^ 
% Regina,. Moeller) 

Staff esprit * 

Student govern^nent \ "f^ 

Student opportunities to receive individual attention 
Teacher-parent relationships 

* Teacher-student relationships . * , ' * 
Teacher-covmselor relationships 
Present staff assignment 
Demerit or detention system 
Student evaluation 
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Opportunities for parents to receive positive '4^ 
comments eU^out student progress (Seton) 

♦ • Ability grouping (Marfan, Our Lardy of Angels) ^ '^^X^^ 

Opportunity for evaluation of rules by , , 

' -students and staff (Purcell, Regina) 

Uniform enforcement of discipline rules 
- (Elder, McNichoJ.as , Mother of Mercy, --■ . * 

• Our Lady of Angels) 

Two areas whi6h need e^pha^ig; are .pupil-teacher rTtib^Cparticularly 

r'" ) * 

at Eider, McNichoIa^; LaSajLle, and Moeller) and teache;:-administ'rator 
relationship in decision making (particula-rly at Elder, Purcell, 
Seton, La^Salle, ^ioeller, aid Regina) . / 
Recommend a t io n ^ " ' ^ ' • • \ 

1. It life recommended that religious education, as a function 
of^^rmal schpoling,t become a curriculum area under the authority 
of the superintendent's office.^ 

2. It i^ recommended that since the fine arts constitute a 
legitimate re^lm of meaning as important as any othe"r, an arch*^ ^ ^ 
diocesan task'^force of educators and parents be formed under the 
dlrec-^i^n of the Archdiocesan Fine Arts Cogrdinator to determine 

how it m% achievev the emphasis teacfiers perceive it needs. A 
specififc direction f^x the task force may be to determine how to make 
the best use of fine arts resources in the Cincinnati area. 

3. It is recommended that the Superintendent form a task force 
to^ determine how voca^onal and general education (particularly for 
slower learning students) may receive th^ emphasis *teachers perceiye 
they need. . ' • 

4. It is recommended tj»fe^^hool administrators receive to- 
service training in the areas ^oif/ contract negotiations, evaluatiQn 
of * faculty, and faculty deveio^ent. 
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^ . 5. It is recommended that the Archdiocesan" Coordinator for . 
Pupil Personnel services work with the guidance counseldrs to make 
teachers in the individual schools moire aware of the services 
available and' the procedures involved in^- using ^hese services. 

6. It is recommended that since 56.4% of the faculty have 
earned at^least the master's degree,, the individual high schools 
should formulate a policy which would deny increments in salary 
for advanced education unless such advanced schooUng. is in an area 
directly related to a teacher's function. The policy shouid not 

be retroacl^ive . * « 

7. It is recommended that, as attrition occubs, the Super- 
intendent consider forming arrangements with area- co^^leges and 
universities whereby recent certificated gradu'a'tes'may be employed 
by the school while undertaking graduate wbrk. By subsidizing the 
graduate student's tuition costs and by offering a modest stipend, 
archdioeesafn schools may benefit from a better pupil-student ratio 
with reduced costs. More details on this -Irocedure are available 
on request. ^ - , * ^ 
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1. College ^eparat 



Survey Results 

Percent Number 
ion 



Strong 81.8% -383 

Needs emphasis ^17.9% 84 " i 

Not available 0,2% 1 ^ 

2. Business education ^ ^ ' . 

Strong 78,8% " 372 - 

Needs emphasis 20.8% 98 

Not available 0.4% 2 

3. General education area (provisions for slower studejits) 

Strong * 26.0% • 122 ^ 

Needs ^emphasis 66.8% * 314 

Not available 7.2% 34 ^ , * 

4. Religious education 

Strong • 74.3% ' 341 

Needs emphasis. 24.8% 114 

Not available 0.9%r • 4 - ^ 

5. Vocational education ^Hom^ ec, Draft ing^,^.^^^chanical' Arts, etc.) 

* Strong 28.7% 133 

Needs emphasis ' ^ 46.0% 213 

Not available 25.3% 117 

6. Extra curricular program 

Strong . 78.9% 370 , ' ' . 

Needs empha^sis 20.7% 91 . \ v 

Not Available 0.4% 2 

7. Fine arts program 

strong .43.3% '199 

Needs, emphasis 50.7% 233 

Not available 6..!%. " 28 

8. Intramural, and or j^rsity sports program > 

Strong 86.0% 399 

Needs emphasis 13.6% 63 

Not available ' 0.41 ,2 ' ' 
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Moral and character boiilding 



Strong . - 64.8% 296 

Needs emphasis 34.8% 159 
N6t available "0.4% 2 

Adequacy of course offerings 

Strong ^ 60.5% 280 ' 

Needs emphasis 38.9% ' 180 
Not available 0.6% 3 

Specific guides for contract negotiations 

Strong 30.9% ' , 135 

- Needs^ emphasis 44.6% 195 

Not available 24.5% 107 

^Staff willingness to moderate extra-6urriculars 

Strong 67. 0% . 303 

Needs emphasis 32.^% 145 

Not available •0.9% 4, 

Evaluation* of staff by appropriate' persons <dept, chairman 
or administration) 

Strong 44^.6% ^ 204,. 

Needs emphasis 50.1% 229 

Not civailable 5.3i_ 24 

Class visitation by administration and or dept. chairman * 

Strong 41.5% 191 ' ♦ 

Needs emphasis 50.0% 230 

Not available 8.5% 39 

Input into philosop/hy and goals of the school 

Strong • 65.1% 299 

Needs emphasis 31.6% 145 
tiot available 3.3% 15 

Agreement with philosophy and goals of the school 

Strong 69.4% 322 . ♦ ' 

Needs emphasis * 29.5% 137 
Not available 1.1% 5 
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17. Staff willingness to have in-service training programs 

Strong^ 56. 0%"^ 252 

Needs emphasis ' 40.4% 182^ 

* Not^available 3.6% 16 

18. Maintenance and adequacy of^H:he building ^ 

. Satisfactory 74.8% 353 ' 

Unsatisfactory^ 23. 7% ' 112 

No opinion ,1.5% 7 ' ^ 

19. ' Availability of instructional material , 

Satisfactory 86il% ' 3§8 

Unsatisfactory 13.2% 61 \ _ 

No opinion ^0.6% 3 

20. Reputation of th^'^^schod^ • 

Satisfactory 89.7% 408 

Unsati^actory 9.0% 41 

Na opinion 1.3% 6 

21. Pupil-teacher ratia 

Satisfactory " 52.6% 246 V . . 

Unsatisfactory 45.9% 215 

No opinion- 1.5% 7 

22. Staff committees 

Satisfactory - 69.9% . 309 

Unsatisfactory 18.3% 81 

No opinion. 11.8.% 52 

23. Staff competency 

Satisfactory 89.6% 397 

Unsatisfactory 8.6% 38 

No opinion 1.8% 8 

24. ^ Staff ^administrator communications 

Satisfactory 71.1% 330 

Unsat^jisfactory 26.1% 121 * - 

No opinion 2.8^. 13 * 
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'25. Staff esptit 



Satisfactory 
Unsatisfactory 
No opinion 

26.. ^ Student government 

Satisfactory 
. Unsatisfactory 
No opinion 



28, 



78.0% 
17.8% 
4.2% 



354 
81 
19 



71.6% 
19.9.% 
8.5% 



27. Student opportunities to receive individual attention 



Satisractory 64.9% 
UnsalJ.sf actory 32.1% 
No oi/inion 3.0% 



Teacher-administratpf relationship in decision-making 

f ' ' 
Satisfactory 57.8% 273 1 

Unsatisfactory 35.2% 166 

No .opinion ' 7.0%^ 33 

29, Teacher-parental relationships 

Satisfactory ^ 74.5% ^ 353 
Unsatisfactory ^ 18.5% 88 
No bpiaion 7% 0%- 33 

30. Teacher-counselor relationships 



Satisfactory 
, .Unsatisfactory 
No opinion 



85.5% 
11.1% 
3.4% 



400 
52 
16 



31, Teacher-student relationships 

Satisfactory 93.8% ^ 441 

/ Unsatisfactory 4.7% 22 

No opinion 1.5% 7 



32. Your present staff assignment 



Satisfactory 
Unsatisf factory 
No opinion 



88.9% 
10.2% 
0.9% 



409 
47 
4 
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33. '* DeiB^rit or detention system 

Satisfactory 81.6% ^ 376 

*^Unsatisfdctoiry 14.0% 65 
No opinion V 5.0% . 23 

34. Student_e\^lj/ation (grading) 

'Satisfactory 83.3% 389' 

Unsatisfactory 13.1% * 61 

* No opinion 3.6% " 17 ' 

fl ^ 

35. Opportunities for parents to receive positive comments 
about the student's progress 

I Satisfactory 76.7% y 356 ■ 

' Unsatisfactory 19.8% 92 ^ . ' ' 

No opinion 3.4% r6 . I 

36, Ability-grouping (levels) of students ^ 

Satisfactory 66.2% 310* 

Unsatisfactory 26.7% / 125 

' No opinion 7^1% 33 

V 

37, Opportui>ity for evaluation of rules by students and or staff 

- ^ satisfactory 67.4-% ' 314 * 

Unsatisfactory 24.0% 112 

No opinion 8.6% 40 

38, Uniform enforcement of discipline rules 

Satisfactory - €2.6% , 293 

unsatisfactory 33.8% ■ 158 , 

No opinion, ' \3.6% 17 ' " ^ 



39. Guidance seWices 

\ ^ ■ 

Satisfactory^ 89.8% ' 423 

.. -^Unsatisfactory 7.2% / 34 

No opinion \ 3.0% (14 

40. Health services 

Satisfactory 53.2% 246 

Unsatisfactory 35.1% 162 

No opinion 11.7% 54 

41. IP'ood ' services ' 

Satisfactory 63.2% 295 

, 'unsatisfactory 29. 3% 137 

No opinion 7.5% 35 
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42. Attendance 

Satisfactory 94.2% ^ 437 

Unsatisfactory 3.7% 17 

' No opinion 2.2% 10 

43. Standardized testing 

Satisfactory 73.8% 343 

Unsatisfactory 8.4% 39 

No opifHbn 17.8% 83 

44. Library and .laboratories ^ ^ 

Satisfactory 79; 6% , 359 

Unsatisfactory 16.6% 75 • 

No opinion , 3.8% , 17 - ^ v — ■ 

45- Psychological Service? - / 

V 

Satisfactory 25.3% 'J-IS . . ' 

U^isatisfactory 4 5.7%' 213, 

No opinion 29. Q% 135 , - " • . 

46. 'Do you feel that the students ^t your high school profit 

±>y going to a^Catholic high'school Crat^er than a public one) 

Yes - ' -95.1% 449^ 

No • 1^3% ' ' . . ' \ 

No. opinion 3,£% £7 _ 

47. Do you feel that the high scKool where you jwork is: 



y SuffiQiently Catholic^ 98.2%- >445 

atmosphere and therefore • * ' 

different from the ^public " , ' 

high school • , . 

V • / 

No different in atmos- % 1.8% ' - ^ 



phere than the' public 
high school . " ' O 
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'48. "indicate your cl^sification among the faqulty * 



50 



Religious 
La^ 



29.0% 
71.0.% 



49. Indicate your highest degree 



Associate 
Bachelor 
Masters 
Doctorate 
.Other 



2.1% 
41.3% 
56.4% 
0.0% 
0.2% 



135 
330 



10 
195 
266 
0 
1 



How many years of teaching experience have you had? 

« 



1 to' 3 
4 to 7- ' 
8 or more 



2^0% 
2f.8% 
52.2% 



104 

122 
'247 



V 




* ' '. ,(:h^ter III ■ . . • ^ 

• /V HIGH SCHOOL ^TUDEHT .SURVEY 

DUring the compulsory education years, the choice of a school 
in a -majority of cases, is ratlier limited. Mteraatives to public 
education are recognised and used relatively few people. In 
these cases, -the choice is generally one which is made by isarents,, 
especially during the younger years. However,* this may no^ be'" the 
case as children grow older and entertinto the later years of 
mandatory education. 

' While the cost of alternative education is undoubtedly a 
prime consideration, there are often other factprs whieh determine' 
whether a child atten<js a Catholic school. These may include ' ' ' 
aspects of the educational experience which the student finds sart- 

isfying o|- unsatisfying. . ' , 

- . . ' . . ^ J --^ " 

The purpose of the survev of students in this stwiy w#s to 

atteinbt to discover attitudes cind feelings about school ^that ifiight 
• '. t ■ , . ■ / # 

be influential in either 'direction. If positive, tjjey should ,be 

(fJa^talized for use in the future; and if negative, they should 
dete;nTvine alreas for* study. At the samf €ime>^he .study was to give 



a^n overall "picturff^of the] climate of the high" schoo-ls-^s seen ^ 
..thorough the, eyes of the student., , . ! . 

The survey instrument used was based .on questiohs' usfed in a • 
nber of previous ^tudies, in both public an^ orivate "schools, and 
with other questions added as d^egmed ^ecessary. Both the 



instrument used by the high school students and the shorter one ^ 
used in Chapter IV were reviewed by "the administration for sug- ^ 
gestions an^ addition*.^ 

The sample included a' 20%-25% portion of eaqh'one of the 
designated thirteen Catholic high schools in the Cincinnati area. 
, Within each school,^ the administration was requested to administer ' 
the survey to the upper three classes', frhe reason ^or eliminatina 
freshmen from^ the sample was that this was a survey based on an 
expetience of time in the school. The administration of the in- 
strmnent early in the school vear to freshman wcl^ald not be valid. 
^ The sample within the school was a number of homerooms in the 
. designated class areas if the homerooms were randomly .grouped . if 
this were not the. case, then a class subjeot where there had been 
no purposeful or predetermined 'selection was used. • 

The f^l samplij on vhich the survey results are based is 
listed tbs -follows . ' ' 

Total Retu4^s :1950 ^ 

-Freshmen 1^.2.3% ^ 

I Sophomores. 31.6,% 

, . Juhiors. .3§^. 5% 



^ ^ Sen'ijjrs ; .32.6%„ 

' , Boys. .. .'4-8.7%; , 
Girls. . .51.3% 

A review of the questionnaire shows that of thfe 48 , items,. ^all^ 
but a.,few are "Yes", "No";, or -Don't Know" responses. The analys'is of 



. thesa responses involves intejrpretat ion. which is necessarily some- 
what subjective. It is through^ a thorough revie\(> and critique of ^ 
this analysi^ and* the accoinpanyirig^a^ta 'by all concerned part^ies 
h^t educationally sound policies' and priic^tices can be fJeveloped. 



Analysis of Composite ^ " , ' 

Taken as ^ Whole, the/ responses by the students ref lect a 
positive picture of Catholic education. ^The great majority ^ like 
their school and over 751 w;buld choose the school again if the 
choice were entirely theits, with an, additional 13% not certain.' 
Students are positive in most respects" a^out staff and methods of 
teaching, generally feeling they are getting agood education and 
being well prepared for whatever lies bejrond high school. 

There fore. ,\ iTr cm this' ^int, the deal^ings will b^with those 

specific areas where it is felt some iiti^rovemdnt coij^fd be made. 

' . ^ ^ . ' ' % ^ 

When asked whether teachers rijjyquired too iftucFi homework, 50.9% 
responded "no" , and 15%, ^not^ertaii^" This could indicate serious 
Consideration of a review of the ^cad^mic requirements amd standards 
\ sfet by the sch(Sols, and whether students are seriously being 
challenged. ^ - . ' 

Questions" seven and nine ha^ to do with pupil-staff relation- 

'4 ^ '\ ' 

ships. Staff and administration "should probably be concerned if 
over 50% of their .student^ either feel, or are no^ sure ^'if there is 
consistency and/or patience' i^njdealing with' students, especially 
since consistency ^nd fairness are tremendous m^ale factors in any 
organisation, schools being no exception. . * ^ , ^ i 

The matter of guidance, help amd asm^tance, and perhaps the'* 
area of individual attention, mi^ht be worthwhile ex'amining more 



closely. Attention is called to the folloWingt 

12. I am given enojigh help in .making decisions.' 

' 5a% ■ Yes ^ 
V ' 21.2% No 

• . 20. a* ?• 

30. Help is available for an^(^^persbnal problem 

I might have. - • 

70% • Yes 

18% No . , " / 

40. It is easy to get help wlien I need it. 
6,0% Yes 
19.2% No • r 

. . " 20.8% ? ' - ■ «^ « ' 

^; 41. There are adequate guidance services 
, . ; for my personal needs. , . - 

. 72% Ye«* ^ 
"16.4% .No 
• .11.7^? 

The* "Yes" ^ responses to each of these are in the majority percent. 

k " 

On the other^hand, the percent responses to the "No" and "?" 

category, suggest definite needs. Either there is not enough help 
J*and guidance available, or else the students are not aware of what 

is possible. In either case, arrangements are suggested to deal , 

more d^finit^ly with a stndent's individual needs. 

significant percentage of the students seem to think there 
1^ not a great emphasis on student involvement in certain policy ' 

?reas related tp them since only thirty-eight 



percent noted that students have a voice in setting school *rules 
and- regulations. 

A number of questions refer to- cxttriculum and general school 
offerings. Earlier, reference was made to the fact that students 
felt they were receiving a good education. Responses to various 
curriculum questions seem to indicate a need to give serious con- 
sideration to curriculum revisions, additions, and perhaps changes 
in techniques'. While none of th#se indicate majorities, they are 
sufficiently large to suggest areas for future study and inservice. 

Classes are monotonous? 33% Yes 

Courses challenging? 20% No 

Subjects interesting? 34% No 

Greater variety of courses 



, ' needed? ^ 50% Yes 

More emphasis on the 3 R's? 73% No ' ^ 
Would you like to take • ^ • 

' different courses? 30% Yes 

With careful study^ and planning, each school could strengthen its 
* curriculum within the limits of its individual finamcidl |nd 
personnel resources. 

The reason for going to a Catholic school (#44) is rather 
closely _divided among ^ree reasons: "to obtain a superior 
training in school subjects" , "to develop a strdng moral char^c^er 
based on religious principles", and "to prepare myself for making, 
^a. good living". These can all be considered as valid and good 
reasons for attending any school. Only, a self evaluation of the 
-philosophy of Catholic education and of these tlyree reasons, -will 



/ 



1 ♦ ^ 

r 
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determine their equal validity, -^^If there is disagreement, then 
a program of awareness of the reasons and need" for Catholic edu- 
cation is both desired^le and necessary* 

The ratiJig students give academic training as opposed to 
religious instruction shows evidence of the dissatisfaction that 
has been voiced about religious instruction in the high schools* 
O^nly 44.5% rate religious instruction very good or better as 
oi)posed to 68.3% *for academic training. 

^ Not each and every question has been individually interpreted 
in the interest of keeping the length of the report within reason. 
*It should be reiterated that the overall impression that one re- 
ceives from the students is ppsitive. The atte*^has been to 
point to those areas where improvements are desirable and possible, 



Analysis of Individual Schools 

In the previous discussion, the percent figures used in the 
responses were the aye.r ages for all thirteer^ Cathol^e high schools. 
The data were then analyzed and individual school percents com- 
^ pared with the average. All schools were then tabulated *as to 

their individual responses to all questions. Those schools falling 
considerably below ^the average were noted for each question (see 
Table 1) . The difference was arbitrarily set at -10% points - 

from the average. This wds deemed reasonable ,in that if these had 
been removed from the averaged, . the percent positive in most in- 
stknces would rise cpnsiderably. A review of the data shows this 
to be true. m * ^ ^ 

A complete "taOjulation of Jthe thirteen schools and all questions.. 
3 - 50 shows that ten eft the thirteen schools were below the average 
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• Table 1 

RESPONSES OP 10% OR MORE BELOW THE AVEiUgE' 



BY SCHOOL 



QUESTIONS 

* 


1. Elder 


1 2. Marian 


1 3 . McAuley 


(0 
H 

0 

z 


5. Mother of 
Mercy 


6. Purcell 


C 
0 
^ 

W 


H 
H 

Id 

• 

00 


9. Moeller 


10 

-.5 

0) 
o 

H 


0 0) 
• Q 

* s 

H 
H 


12. Our Lady 
of Angels 


13. Roger 
Bacon 


3. 






X 










1 




* 




X 




4. 








X 
















X 




5. 










X 












V 






6. 






X 


« 
















) 




7. 






X 


X 
















X 




8. 
























X 




. 9. 




X 


X 








X 










X 




to. 




X 


X 














• 




X 




11. 






X 


4 




- 




X 










^. 


12i 






X 


















i: 




13. 


















r 


* 




X 




14. 


1 




X 


X ' 




X 


X 










X 


X 


15. 


/ 


























16. 






X 








• 














17^ 














• 

X 

% 














18.' 








X 


/ 














X 




19. 












— r 
















20. 




X 


i 




\ 










X' 








21. 








X 




















22. 






- 


^ - 










X 
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Ta^e 1 cont. 



23: 








X 














♦ 






24. 














— ^ — 






• 








25. 




























26. 




























27. 




X 




X 










- 






X 


- 


28. 




























2.9: 








X 








Y 




Y 

— A 




— « 

X 




30. 






X 








» 










t 




31. 




























32. 
















Y 
A 




X 








33. 


- 




y^' ' ^ 


Y 

A 














Y 

A 


V 

X 




34. 


i 






X 








Y 
A 












35.. 


—f 






V ^ 
A 








X 












36. 








X 




















37. 






















« 






36. ■ 








X 








Y 
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Y 
*\ 


A 




















40. 








X 




• 












Y 
A 




41. • 






X 














X 


*x 






42. 








X 
















X 




43. 


• 


X 


X 






X 












X 




44. 




See 


print 


-out 




Coining 




)t po 


3S ibl 




i. 






45. 
























X 

A 


- 


46/ 




X , 


*v 


X . 
















" X 


- 


47. ' 






X 


X 












X 


Y 


Y 

A 




48. 




* 




X 
















X 




49. 




X 




X 
















X 




50. 




X 




X 


« 














X 




To- 
tals 


0 


8^ 




21 


2 1 


2 


3 
• 


6 


1 


5 


3 


21 


1 
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on eight or less of the questions, and that there was no significant 
grouping of the responses. It is suggested that each pchool review 
its own data in^ this re^Erpect to dl^ermine the need for individual 
action other them that suggested in. the coit^KDsite report.' In some^ 
instances, even this action might not be necessary in that the re- 
sponses were vety positive. 

Three of the high schools, judging by student responses, have 
studentMnorale problems. This is manifested in their lack of posi- 
tive responses to many of the questions. The number of negative 



responses 


is listed for each 


school 




Elder 


0 




Marian 


8 




McAuley 


16 




McNicholas 

« 


21 




Mother of Mercy ^ 


2 


\ 


Purcell 


2 




Seton 


3 




iLaSalle 


6' 




Moeller 


1 




Regina 


5 




Mt. Notre Dame 


3 




Our Lady of Angels 


21 




Roger Bacon 


1- 



In the case of McAuley, the more negative responses. tended to 
cluster around questions three through si:>fteen— student , school and 
staff rel^ionships.- Students at McNicholas tended to rate the 
school 6n a negative basis concerning the latter part of the survey, 
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in terms of how good a job is being done, and the liking or interest/ 
in courses and those teaching. Students at Our Lady of Angels were 
negative in their responses on student, school staff relationships 
and on the matter of how well the school is doing as reflected in . 
the latter part qf the questionnaire, academic training, religious. 

training, an4 preparation for making a living. ^ 

» ' ' ' 

CondXufeion ^ '7 ^ , 

A review of the data presents, on the whole, a positive picture 
of Catholic education as viewed through the eyes of the student. Three 
of the high schools do have a negativism among students that is unde- 
sirable, and measures should be undertaken^ to correct this. A change 
of approach to education by the staff could be a long,^step -in that 
direction. Sohool spirit and pride are well worn phrases, but without 
them it becomes a dreary place for faculty and students alike. School 
must biB an enjoyable plac^ for effective learning. 

On the othe^ hand, it is doujDtful' whether the problem of de- 
clining enrollment' of the several schools is a matter of student 
attittade. 'Those ^ x p ^ iencing the sharpest enrollment drops are not 
those whose studeijtaxseem to be experiencing significant problems or 

✓ 

attitudes. Even those schools where students display some negative 
feelings, the choice for 'the most part is still the Catholic school^ 
considering the alternative of another school. 



Recoramendatidn 



1. It is recommended that the administration and staff of 

each school constructively review the findings of the survey. 
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The improvement of the areas ol need «pul4 be the 




theme of numeroAis in-se^viqe education meetings, 
form a basis for the study and the review of the 
school'^ philosophy, and lay the grdundwork for . 
improving stud^t-staff relationships. 
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Soarvey Results 

■ . r 

I like my school 

Yes 80.7% 1521 

No > 9.2% . 173 

? 16.1% , ;i91 

Most of the teachers are "up to date" in their ideas 
and actions 

Yes 72.6% 1348 ' \ ■ 

No 13.J8% 257 

"? . 13.5% 251 . 

mst of my teachers make their lesson assignments definite 
and clear . , - , ' v 

Yes 68.2% * 1268 

No 18.3% 341 

? ^ 13.5% >251 

, Most of ray &chers require too much vork outside the 
'regular claiF period 

Yes 34.1% 63^ 

No 50.9% 955 - 

? 15.0% . 282 

The school staff is consistent and fair in its dealings at 
my school ' . • ^ • 

Yes 46.4% -.878 

No 30.1% 570 

? - 2J."4% 443 . ' 

Most of my teachers are easy to get acquainted with 

;e^ • 75.3% 1413 

12.3% 230 

? 12.4% 233 

The principal and teachers are patieijt in dealing with 
students 

Yes 47.2% 890 

No 25.7% i85 • * 

? . « 27.0% 509 



10. I'm proud- of my high school 



Yes 
No« 



76.4^ 
5.5% 
14.0% 



142.^^' 



178 
262 



11. fjost of m^ teachers hold themselves apart and do not 
Tnxx freely with students 



Yes 

No 

? 



18.5% 
63.8% 
17.7%. 



345 

1193 
331 • 



12. ^ 



I am given enough hllp in making decisions in my school 



13, 



14, 



15. 



17. 



Yes 
No 



58.0% 

21.2%. 

20.8% 



1079 
394 
386 



I would like to attend some school other, than the onje 
I am now attending ' 



Yes 
No 



18.5% 

68.7% 
12.8% 



345 
1283 
239 



Students^have a voice in setting' schools' rules "and 
regulations 

33.0% 614 
No 48. 3t 898 

' ^S-'^ 347 



Generally, my parents are • interested in what I do at 
school . - . . 



Yes 
No 

? 



R5.9% 
8.0% 
6.1% 



1581^' 
147 
'112 



16. discipline .at this school is' too strict" 



Yes 
No ' 

7 



28.6% 
54.4% 
' 16.9% 



.'531 
1009 
314 



I understancf the present school rules and policies 
regarding student conduct 



Yes 

No 

? 



85.9% 
7.8% 
6.3% 



1584 
144 

117 
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18. f Mo^t '0^"Tnjr tochers- aeem to ''enjoy teaching 



\.Ye% * ■ ' f ■ • "78. 1*- 1442 

-n6- . • 7.7% 143 . . 

^ V ^ ' \' 1*-1* -261 

19. E;xtra-curricuiar activities help me with my social 
^ needs that *I , cannot* get in the classroom situation 

. . . . . ." 

Yes . ' ^ . 909 . * 

-. No 'MLjdA.9%^ 457 ^ ^ 

^ s20. I get along" reasonably well with other studeifts 
eit my school , . - 

■ Yes , r ■ , '94.7% 1704 

No ^ _ . ' ' 2.7% ' 48 * 



♦ « 



•? • S , 2!6% 

^ teachers -are faLx^i: 



47 



21. ^ teachers -arq faiifan grading me * , » 

< ' . \ ^ ' - ^ ' ^ • ^ 

' Yes- ^ • ' Vl.1% ■ 1309 

' • No ^ 12.0% •* 221 

\ • ? . 16.9% - 311 

• . ^ • • ' / k 
., 22. The present grading syst6iji .used in my school is • 

^- ' ' satisfactory to me . i - - ^ ^ 
' *' ' ^ . . ' ■ 

1^ Yes '75". 4> 1362 

- W • No 15.Z.% ^ 274 

♦? , , 9-,5% -171 

23,- Hy classes. are usually monotonous * 

•a .'Yes . • ^ ' 33.6% 611 

LI No ^39.0% 708 

7"^ ^7 ... ^ 27.4% 49,7 ' 
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24^. There should be more eraphasis on the threfe R's , < 

, , (Reading^ 'Kiting^-* •Rithme tic) in my high school 

•Yes ^ , . ' 12.6% "236- 

, c ' No ' • - 72.7% 1363 

? . . ^ 14.7% ii 276 • • 

,* 1^' • ^- 

25.^ I'have difficult^ in keeping my mind on what I am ' # 

. " ' ■ study irttif ' . ' . . ' . • • - 

,Yes .-. ' ' 44.2% 825 

No " 4^.4% ( 791*1 

? ' ' • . 13.4% ^51^ • 

0' 



.1.1 
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26. I fin4. most- of my course?' challenging, 



Yes ' 

No 

? 



66.2% 1231 

20.4% '379 

lj,.4% 250: • 

27. I think I am getting a good education at my schools 

»/ ^ 

Yes 80.2% 1487 ' 

, n€ ■ 7.6% J. 44 



/■ 
28, 



12.2% 



227 



I have experienced considereible difficulty in ^ 
preparing for my classes "> 



Yes 

No 

? 



V 



21,2% ' 

65.2% 

13.7* 



39i 
1211 
255 



29. We need a greater variety of course offerings • 

Yes • Sb.Ofr. 920 

No 32.1% 591 • 

? ' 17.9% 329 V 

30. There is help. available here at my school for any 
personal problem I might have 



Yes 

t^O 



70.0%- 

18.1% 

12.0% 



1276 
330 
218 



31.^ I have been able to participate in the schcfol 
activities which dnterest me 




Yes- 
No 
? 



70.5% 
23.0% 
6.5% 



1284 
418 

118 



0^^' Our ^l^ool places too much emphases on grades 



Yes 

No 

? 



35.-4% 
41.9% 
22.7% 



646 
764 

415 



33. Most of the subjects I am taking are very interesting 



"Yes 
No 
? 



43.9% 
34.4% 
21.7% 



803 
629 
398 
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34. t Would like to take a. different group jof coursed 
than thQse in whloh t am presently enrolled 



» Yea 

No 
? 



29.9% 

5,0 v5% 
19'. 6% 



.556' 
939' 
3^4 



35.' I like most of the' subjects I am now taking 



Yes 
No 



65.5% 
21.1% 
13.4% 



12-04 
387 
247 



3<. Teachers are generally ready and willing to help me 
individually with my school work 



Yes 

No 

? 



65.8% 
16.2% 
17.9% 



1?01 
296 
327 



37, 



I have been involved in deciding what subje 
will ^ offered at my school 



^^^^ 



Yes 
No 



31.4% 
62.0% 
6.6% 



577 
1139 
121 



• 

38. My parents place too much emphasis on grades 



Yes 
No ( 

? ' 



38.7% 
51.2% 
10.1% 



715 
947 
182 



.39, At msf school there is a variety of teaching methods (used such ^ 
as lectures, discussions, independent study, team t^fehing, etc7~^ 



Yes 

No, 



64. 2^ 
24.9% 
10.8% 



1184 
460 

200 



40. It is easy' to get, help in my school vhen I need it 



J 



Yes 

No 

? 



60.0% 
19.2% 
20.8% 



1110 
'^355 
385 



41. There are adequate guidamce services for my personal 
needs ^ ^ ■ < , , 



Yes 

No 

? 



72,0% 
16.4% 
11.7% 



1334 

'3<)4 
^16 
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42. Most of teachers ^re ^dompetent in their subject area 

Y.es 79,0% 3.457 

No ... 8.2% ^ 152 

• ? > 12.7% , 23,5 

. 

43. Other students ait. my high school consider t»his a good 
place to^e . . . , 

« ... " , - 

Yes V 63.8% 1193 ^ 

No " 14.4% 269 

? / '21.9% 4-09 

44. Suppose 'someone were to ask your- "Why> are you going to a 
Catholic school?" fhink f or a minute' & then^mark' the reason 
which is most like the one you have for attendii>g a Catholi 
high school. Be sure to give youj; 6wn personal reason. 
Choose one 

To obtain a superior ' . ^ - 

training in school subjects '33.5% 60? 




" .To develop a strong moral 
character based on religious 

principle 24.2% 

To form a giroup of,' . • . 

true- friends , , 8.1% 

Prepare f-or making ' 
a good living " .33.6% 

To become a patriotic^ 

American ^ * 0.7% .'J 2 

45. If the choice of high school were left entirely up to you, 
wQuld you st^ll attend this high school? Choose one 

. Definit,e;Ly yes 40.4% 755 

ProbaBly *yes ^ : 34.6% ' 647 

Uncertain- . 13.3% 248 

Probably no 7.3% 137 - 

Definite!^ no 4,3%'- • 81 ■ " ' \ 



Catholic schools like other schools train their students' 

^ called the "regular school pubjecti" such 
as English, mathematics, social studies and science. How 
-would you describe the academic training you have received 
in your high school? Clioose One 



Superior 


t9.5% 


363 


Very good, but 
could be i)etter 


'48.8% 


.. 907 


Average ^ . 


29.0.% 


539 


Below averjige 


l.-4% 


30 


Poor . * 


1.1%* 


21 



In addition to "regular school subjects" , Catholic high 
schools al^b give Especial instruction in. the teachings and 
practices of the Catholic, religion. How would you desdri-be 
the religious instruction you havp received in your hlah 
%chool? Choose l^e — ^ ^ r . 

/ • . - «r 

Sup'erior % ^ 



Very good , ^ but 
could be better 

Average 

3elow Average 

Poor 



12.9% 


236 


31.6% 


579 


40.4% 

* « 


739 


9.5% 


174 


5-6% ■ 


103 



You are often asked by friends ,and relatives how you are 
doing in school. Suppose iftdteadi they to. ask you 

how well your. teachers a^e ^pihg in helping you to learn.' 
Considering your present -high schoiil cias* ai a whole, how 
well do you t,h^.nk the t^i^chars, .vho haVe ,taught your class, 
have succeeded in teaching you the regitlar- schisol subjects? 
Choose one - . ' , ' ' ■ . . 

^ceptionally \ ^: ^ 

W611 16.1% 296 ' 



' • I. 



Very wfell, but* 
could be betteri S8.'2% 700 



Moderately well\^ 37. >% 690 
Only fairly well 6.4% 118 
Poorly- . 1.6% ^r^O 



\ • 



Some of the traits which all schools seek^to develop in 
tlieir - students are studiousness^ interest in learning 
new things amd a strong ^liking for reading. Considering 
your present class aH a irtxolsr^ ho^ well do yoxL think you^ 
high* school has succeeded in developing these scholastic 
traits.? Choose one • ^ ^ 

^Exceptionally 13. ^% 245 
well ^ ^ 

Viery well^ but , * . 

could be better 32.9% . 6i9 

Moderately well 39.9% 749 

Only fairly well m 11,1% 209 

Poorly * u 3.0% 57 

It is generally recognized that education. has a "dollar 
and- cents" valuew that yo\ir schooling will hfelp you later 
on to pbtain a good job and earn a'suitaible living. How 
well do you think your Catholic high -school is ^preparing 
you for your life work? Choose one ' 

Exceptionally 

well ' ^ 30.2% V. 565 
Very well, but 

could be tjfetter 33.9% 633 

Moderately well 22.8% 426 

Only fairly well • ' 8.2% 153* 

Poorly 4.9% 91 



-> CHAPTER IV 

EUfeMENTARY -SCHOOL SUjlVEY * 

As a part of the total study of the Cincinnati Catholic High 
Schools, a survey was made of elementary school students, , The 
purpose df this portion of the study was to determine, attitudes 
of elementary students toward their school and toward high school. 

There are 80 Catho3.ic elementary schools fn the Cincin- 

nati area which feed* into the 1^ high schools, ' These "feeder" 
schools vary consideraUbly in size — from less than 100, to over 
1,200. All schoals w%re asked to ta^e part in the survey, but 
participation was voluntary. Fifty of the schools chose ^o take ; 
part. Only grades five,^^ven, and eight were i^ed in the sample. 
A total of 1,092 students took part. - . 

Student Sample 

Grade 5 • ' 27.2% , - 

Grade 6 .4.0% 

Grade 7 , - 31.3% 

Grade 8 37.4% . . 

Boys 4a^. 7% 

^ Girls 51.3% 

f • ■ * • ' . V 

Even though Grade 6 was not reque8ted,^^T>he data was used. 
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A. COMPOSITE REPORT 

Unlike the quest^ioplialre ^ised for high school students, the one 
for th^ elementary stiadents was quite short, consisting of only eleven 
actual questions. . • 

In responding to whether they want to attend a"Catho/ic High 
School, 74.1% said t^ey did, and only 10.6% did nol:. Of importance * 
are those ^15. 3% who don't Ichow. Some action should be taken to move 
those persoris to the positive side. In like maumer^ 74.0% said that 
their' parents wanted them to attend a Catholic -high school. Also^ 
22.3% did not know the preference of their parents, ^ 

Coeducation does not seem to be an issue about which there is a 
^definite consensus, with 44% for it, 34^1% not for it^ arid 21.9% not 

Attitude toward the present school is quite positive, with 82,44 
Responding "yes". At the same tdroe^ 72.6% of the students indicated 
that discipline was not too strict. ^JDnly 15.4% said that if. was. 

When asked whether anyone from a Catholic high schopl had spokep 
to their class about attending such a school^ 73.2% responded nega- 
•tively, and only 20.9% indicated that they had. While most of their 
fifiends will go on to attend a-<:atholic high school {5^.8%), some 
19.^% indicated that their friendg. were< planning on going to a public 
school. • . : 

The reasons for attending a Catholic school varies slightly 
from those ^iven by .the high school students. The same three mlijor 
reasons were given but in' a slightly different order.' 
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Reason Elementary Hig h School 

To .oljtain superior training 23.1% 33.5% 

in school subject? 



To develop strong inoral 
character based -on 

religious principles 34.8% 24.2% 



To prepare myself for maJcing 

r 

a living . 25.2% 33.6% 



other reasons . ^ - 16.9% 8.7% * 



Elementary students similarly have a high regard for the academic 
training they are receiving, higher than that of the high school stu- 
dents, which in itself wa^ good. 

Religious instruction seems to be received with high regard by 
the elementary students, higher than their high school counterparts. 

Elementary High School 
Superior * 37.6%^ 12.9% ' 4 

Very good '33.8% 31.6% 

Averkge ^ ^ ' J 25.3% 40.4% * > 

Below^^average " 2>,5% 9,5% 

Poor 0.8% 5.6% v 

Finally the stu4ents were asH'ed to respond to a list of things ' 
persons look for in a high school euio. to check four that they thought 



were iinportemt, The..4uiinber of checjks each item retJeived were con- 
averted ipto a bar graph to illustrate those receiving the most 
^attention. 



ELEMENTARY STUDENTS , 
WHAT THEY LOOK FOR IN A HIGH SCHOOL 



REASON 



PERCENT RESPONSE 



10 



Interesting Classes 

Jot) Pr;eparation 

Good Sports Progran 

Strong College Prep 

Friendly Classmates 

Religious Training 

Extra Curricular 
Program 

Condition of Bldg. 

Voc. Program 

Small Classes 



20 



3X) 40 



50 



^&ZZZZZ7ZZZZ2ZZZ2ZZZ 



znum 



70 



Wi r####i r####i r##r#^ >y###i 



numTimimiumm 



njzmizmumum 



\n77777tzmmil^o.ei 



TiT77T77b^ i t 



Hours Spent in 
School 




mzLunm n 



Eiii. 



ZL 9.3% 



8.1% 



6% 
.2% 



2% 



.2% 




61.0IK 
B6.7% 



48.8 \ 



80 90 100- 



68.6k 



/ 



■1 



B. INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL REPORT 

Following the same pattern of displaying data as for the high 
bchool report, a table is enclosed for all the elemeihtary schools. 
An "x" under a question on the number indicates where a school' 

ifesponded negatively by at least 10 p4rcent from the average of 

• , ? 

all schools. Listed below are tKoSe schools having fo\ir or more 
such responses and^ at the same time, the high schools into which 
they feed. Not counted in the responses were the questions on re- 
cruiting and the reasons for Catholic education. T^e latter reason 
should be individually reviewed by each school. 



' ' SCHOOIi NUMBER OF ^ HIGH SCHCX)L 

- . . , NEGATIVE RESPONSES 











St. Francis Seraph 

i 

St. Pius 


4 


Roger Bacon 

Our Lady of Angels 




7 


Roger Bacon 

Our Lady of Angels 




St. Martin de Porres' 


6 


Roger Bacon 
^ ®ur Lady of Angels 




Our Lady of the Rosary 


4 


Roger B,acon 

Our Lady of Angels 




St. Peter & Paul 
(Norwood) 


4 


Purcell 
Regina 




St. Bernadette 


7 


McNicholas 




* 


I 


• 

1 V 
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Table 2 ■ 

RESPONSES OP 10% -OR MORE BELOW THE AVERAGE 

BY SCHOOL 



— — ^ OuestioB^umber 


iTotal 




3 


4 


\ 
3 


6 


7 


8- 


9 


10 


11 


12 




St. Agnes 






















0 


St. Aloysius 






















0 


Annunciati nn 
St- Auaustine 


X 


X 


Pref 
Coed 




X 


X 










• 1«* 
3 


St. Boniface 






















1 


St. Catharine ^ 




- 








X 






X 




2 


St. CeciXia 






















0 ' 


St. Carles Borroineo 


















- 






St. Clare 






•v 








* 








0 


Cure of Ars 




\ 

A 


















0 


St. Francis Seraph 






V 
A 


V 
A 


V 
A 


A 








, 5 


Guardian Angels 
Holy Family 






It X C£ 

Coed 






Y 
A 

X 






X 




1 

"2 


Little Flower 

St. Margaret of 

Cortona 

St. Mark 






r rex 
Coed 


V 
A 

• 


X 


A 




-- 


- 




2 
0 
2 


ou» riaj^y 












X 










1 


St. Monica 










X 


X 






X ' 




3 


Nativity ' 

Our Lady of Grace 












X ' 










0 

1 • 


Our Lady of Lourdes 




a 








X 










1 . 


at. Pius ' 


X. 


X 

( 


Pref 
3oed 


X 


X 


x' 


X 




,x 


X 


8. 



V 
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• 










3 


4 




6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 




12 




St. Richard 










X 


X 












2 


St. Teresa 


















X 




t ' 


1 


St. Vincent de Paul 


X 


• 










X 




X 






3 


All Saints • 


























St. Aloysius ^onzaga 


X 


X 










X 










3 . 


, St. Ann-Groesbeck 




> 






X 




X 








X 


3 


St. Bartholomew 






- 












. X 




• 


1 


St. Clement 
















i 








0 


Corpus Christi ^ 




X 














' X 




X 


3 


St. Dominic^Delhi 




X 
















• 




1 ■ 


St . Gabr iel-Glendale 












X- 












1 


St. Gertrude- 




X 






, 


X 


X 










3 


Gressle School 










X 




X 










2 


St. Ignatius . - 






















0 


Iiranaculate Heart 
of Mary % 
^ St. ..James 


















X 

/ • 




X 


1 
1 


St. John -Dry Ridge 












X- 












1 


St. Margairet Mary 
























0 


'St. Martin 
























1 

0 


St. Martin de Porres 


X 


X 




X 






X 








X 


6 


St. Mi^ael 

Our Lady of the 
Rosary 

Our Lady of Victory 


X 


X 


r 


y 

% 


X 

- 


X 






% 




X 


■ 1 . 
4 


Saints Peter & PbaiI 


X 








X 




X 








x^' 


_ 4 


St. Saviour 


* 

X 


X 








X 










■1 


3 


St. Bernadette , _ 


✓ 








X 












X . 


2 


St. Cdlumban 

* 

er|c 


X 

• 


X 

* 


C 


X 


x> 

' f 


X 
X 


X - 




X 




X 


8 

1 ' 

1 



. As was.p©in£ed out earlier, the survey of elementary students 
present* a positive picture of Catholic education from the point of 
viewof the students. They like their schools, are looking ahead 
towards ^ Catholic high" school, and feel they are receiving qom. 
.training both In the academies an^ .religion. Their view of the 
reasons for Catholic education might, i^n the writer's opinion, be 
more closely aligned with the .general philosophy of 'Cath^ic" edu- 
cation than that of the h'igh school students. This, however, is f 
those in positions of iresponsibility to decide. 

Refcommendations 

Recoiranendatiohs coming from this portiorTof the study ^^re two 
in number. • . 

1 . It is recommended that a rao<4re* effective recruitment- policy be 
implemented. It miast begin^ earlier than the eighth grade. it must 
-capitalize on those areas which ' students believe to be important in, 
■a higli school. It must be thorough enough so that all students ^1" 
know whether their parents want them to attend a Catholic" high school.' 
It must be a program carried on. by b9th the high scjhool and the 
feeder school; it must be active enough so that - all stvfdents ' are 
aware of it^ A stuc^nt will take a much mpre positive view of a hew' 
school when the student realizes the school wants hini or her.«- ' 

2: It is recoirunended that those schools having a high number of 
negative feelings about the qliestions ask'ed evaluate themselves to 
ascertain, proper measures for the correction of these attitudes. This 
is especially tr>ie- in the number of Schools wftich feed into the "same 
high school, f The effect that these attitudes have on enrollment can • 



only be guessed. Even so, these negative attitudes can persist. and 
hava future effects on thej high schools themselves. 
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Survey Restilta 



3.- . Dp' you want to attend a Catholic high sqhool? 



\. 



yes ' 


. 74; 1% 


757. • 




•N.O 




- 104 












? 


15.34 


' 150. 





'4. Do your parents want you to 90 to a Catholic 'high school?^ 
Yes 74.0%^ . 713 . i ' 

At* . . ' 

• ' No .3.6% 35 ' ' . " " ' 

? ' 22.3% ,215 , . 

5: '-Do you want' to go to a Catholic high school that .h»s girls 
and Boys attending- (fco-eduaational) ? 

)u are going to now?.' ^.^ / 



> 


Yf9 

• 


4^4.0% 


424 




No ■ 


, 34 . L% 


328 


• ... 

Ik. 


• ^ 


21.9% 


' ,211 


6. 


Do yoil like the 


school 




Yes^ 


&2.4% 


800 




No / 


7.8% 


76 




? ' 


' 9.8%^/ 


95 


• 7. 


Ls discipline at 


your 












Yes 


i5-:4% 


149 




No 


■ 72.6% 


■ 703 




7 


A.a% 


■ii& 



. tO^ S|^Ct: 

/ } 



Has anj^ojie .sent from- a high school ever apoken t0 you-^or 
your claHlspihoi^t coining to -a 'Catholic high school when you 
•graduate fyom ^emenatry sal)96l? . ' * 



Yes 21.0% ^ 203 
Nq. 73.2% . " 709 

? 5.8% • 56, 
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9.- Where are most of your friends planning to go to' high school? 
PTiblic , 19.6% 194 * 

Catholic. 



* 9 



Private 



56. 8% 
1.?% 
21.8% 



563 
19 
216 




10. Why are ybu- Agoing to a Catholic elementary scho61? 

23.1% 225 ' ^ ' 



:Superior 
to^kining 

Moral 

chkractei- » 

Form true 
friends' 

Prepare, 
myself for 
a living 



^ 34.8% 
12.5% 
'%5.2% 



Patriotic "•"4.4% 
citizenship 



339 
122 
245 

43 



11. How would you describe, the academic training you h^vfet received 



in your school? 
Superior 32.3% 
P Very good 
Average 



V 



Below 
average 

Po^r ■ 



45.3* 
20.7% 
• 1.1% ^ 



316 
443 

'202" 
11. 



.1 



0.6% 



12. 



1' 



How would yoil describe the religioh instruction yoli haVe 
repeived in your school? - 



\ 



Superior . 

Very good 

Average^ 

Below ■ ^ 
average 



O ^ Poor 



;37,"'6% 
33.8% 
25.3% 
* 2.5-% 

, 0.8% 



367 
330 
247 

8 



^ 



/ 
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• ♦CHAPTER V 
PARElfiTS OF STUDENTS ATTENDING 



CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 

Introduction 



Of the -2,0(50 parents of students attending the thirteen Catholic 
high* schools who wete randomly selected to fill out-^^ ^rvey re- 
garding their perceptions of Catholic schools,^ 730 chose to "fill- out, 
and return the survey. This.rispresents a return rate of 36.5%. ^ 

This chapter presents a sumjiary and analysis of these returns" 
and several reconnnendations; based on the analysis. It needfe^ tc^ l^e'' 
stressed that' these results, represent parents' perceptions;, they . he^d 
to.be balanced against- other data presented in!this report and' ' ' - 
availatjle from other sources. » ■ < , 

TaXen ^S' a unit,' how'ev^r, it is hoped the ifefsrults of tWis survey 
' ■ w . 

may be halpful to school administrators ,* te^.chers , high school .boefrds 
of ed&catibn, and. the Atchdiocesan Board 6f Education in several ways 

a. Schools will become moire cognizant of palrental 
. likes -and dislikes* -* ^ 

b. Where . parent^ perceptions are inacctiratta, school 
©fficials Will ^spend some energy^ in making them 

more accurate. • • * . * * 

c. . FutAire decisions dan be made more -wisely; 

;d. Dialogue will take^place between school .officials, 
parents and students 'bn the general subject of ' 
/ making tha*^ school experience more productive. 

• -6ir ■ V 



For purposes of suiranary and analysis^ the survey results h^ve 
been divide<i into five areas: cutriculat and program^reas, irT- 
c'lkwding specific educational' ojatcomesr teachers' qualifications and 
; relationships^ with' students; services;, facilities; and individual." 

categories • It is mentioned in p^entheses when responses of 
^ parents whose children attend a specific high scnool' deviate signif- 
' icantly from the javerage. " ^ ^ ' * • . * 

Curricular and Program Areas 

/ In the area of curriculum it seems quite obvious that {parents 
are ^ending^ theirNchildren to CathoiTc high schools 'despite a belief 
that public high schoop.s*do a better job ir) vocational and technical 

' ' ^ ^ • /: ' • ' j . ' 

educaJ:ion than Catfiolic hj.gh schools do, Q^r 90% of the parents' / 
'see public schools-- as supejior,/in this area. On the other* hand, almost 
»70% think Celtholic' high schoollS are doing^a better job of preparing v 
students for- college thah their publtc counterparts (parents from 
•Roger Bacon were; 'most favorable in their responses; Se^on and' - 
Mt. Notre Dame high school parents were least favorable in this area). 
> Evidently the ma jority 'of parents are satisfied with this 'cur- , 
ricular emphasis ^ince over 85% of ^hose responding indicated that 
tjiey feel Catholic schools were, in fabt, preparing their children 
for a career after high school (Elder High School was. most favorably 
perceived regarding this variable) > and more than Half of/thd parents . 
feel that Catholic schools have the best curricular choices /for their 
cliildr^n's academic needs • / ^ * . r« 

These results are significant when compared with the fact that 
public schools are seen by parents..i|,s offering a .greater variety of ' 
•course offerings than Catholic schqpls (parents f roiri McAuley High 
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School see^ the greatest discrepancy in, variety of course offerings; 
Elder High School parents see the lea^t d^gyee cjf discrepancy). 
Secondly, parents perceive no significant diffefence between Cath- 
olic and public high schools in ithe realittfpf ^dxjcational innovation 



(the .only majdr e3{ceptions to tMs view are ^Mcwriawi.' parents, more -of ^ 
whopi _see C^ttt^olic schools as innovativ^- than is the nfertn; parents 
from Regina and Mt, Notre Dame -high schools indicated thq> think 
Catholic^ hig^h schools to be the least innov^bive)^. But onl^A about* 
2% of the parerfts ijidicated that "^iLnnovative programs were a signify 
-icant factor in determining which^Kigh s<?hool their, children^vould 
attend,^ Thirdly, over half of the. parents <50\6%).feel that Catholic 
high schools -provide' adequat^^pportunities ^or non-classroom - 
learning activities- (Marian High School received exceptional suppart: - 
ar ^u^l> 75% of the parents ""think this to -i)e the case; Roger Bacon re- 
ceived tJie" lea^ support (35%-") in this area), ,^ 'v. 

«^ ^ --^ • 

In. the area of extra-x^urrtcular acJtlVities, pare;<tfe' think thfe 
pilblit: schools )have stronger 'programs (parents flrom Elder High -School 
ra*hked Cathpl^ic ..Fiigh schools the strongest in.. this area, while paotents 
from Regina ra'nked Catholic scjiools the. Weakest in this area),, OA Mph^T^ 

/ \ ^ ^, V • ■ . , 

otheir Jiand, it should be notied that only about 4% of the parents indi- 
Cated that the ^thl^tic^- program ^.^^n impottant part ofvextra- ^ 
curricoHar activities, was one of th^^e foi^ itiost signi^i^ai>t ♦factors ^ 
in their choic^^ of a .hij^h school. And extra-curricular actiyitieis 

were hardly mentioned by parents' in their .cdraments. > ^ ' : 

^ ' ' . • ' . ^ ' ^ ^ 

In terms of educational outcomes, almost *all the parents 

• - t 

(703 of 721 who responded) see Cathorlic high schools as having 

• • ' ♦'^ • , ' 

stronger discipline programs than public high sphools. Only thrqe 
parents of 721 feel public schools are doing a better job, while 
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^fifteen parents, see no significant -dif^ference, Stmiiarly, by an 
overwhelming -Rl^^JoJity (95%) r parents' indicated that they' perceive • 
Catholic .schools as doing "a \I?etter job developing respect for * ^ 
persons and property theui public sch9ols (Regina. parents were 
especially supportive in this area)*. Over 83% of the parents think 
■Catholic schools are do^^ a better^ jof) of -facilitating moral growth 
.and honesty than is done -in public schools' CMarian and Roqer Bacon 
y parents w$re especially supportive/ in. this' a^rea) 1 r 

These xesults. appear not only to reflect a perceived superiority 
of Cat;holjLc over public schools but also a satisfaction' with 'what 
Catholic schoo.ls are doing, in tfiis area since ahnogi 90% of the 
parentis feel that their Cathplic high school ^^Kelping their child 
develop high personal, values and stcindards , while only /3>8%; do nbt 
/think their Catholic school is • fulfilling this function adequately. ' 
•Furthermore, alfnost 60% of the parents indicted that discipline was • 
one of the four most significant factors in deciding upori a Cathdrit^ 
^ • Ijigh school. And almost 44% indicated that personal growth in re- 
. sponsibility was one of the four most significant factors in their 



,decision^ / • • ^ 

J^or do the parents seem to feql that these outcomes are^ being 



i 



' obtained at tHte-cost of other worthwhile objectives. Some 83% of 
/' ,the parents . j^dicated that they feel their Catholic^high school is 
h'elping -^heir ^pn or daughter have positive feelings and a good^self- 
ima^e about him or herself \(the school xAnTced espeatally^ high in this 
area was LaSalle; ,the least helpful school, as perceived by parents, . 
was McAuley) . Similarly, almost 90% of parents responding indicated 
that Catholic schools do a better job of facilitating^ self - ^disc^pline 
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and promotJing hard w6rk on -thfe part of students (Mt. Notre Daine 
parents were ^most 'supportive^ and McNichplas parents least supportive 
in this area). FUrthei^inore, ^ by "an overwhelming majority (over 95%), 
parents indicated that Catholic school disci^ine policies .a re^ndt 
too stric^,r . ♦ . ' \ 

Tn the area of ^religious .education^, while ^ large majority of 
parents would like ,to see more religious, on the faculties of the 
schools , 85^% of them feee Catholic schools? as bein^ successful in 
^ propagating Catholicf values and morals, in their ch^dren (Mother of 

Mercy ^*-:R6ger B^on parents were most supportive and McNicholas 
^ par'ents^ ^^ast supportive in this area). Apparently these parents do 
j^ot* see- this outcome as^ being achieved at the expense of other areas 
.^since 96% of the parents disagree with the statement that Catholic 
schools dyfcell too heavily -on religion, even^ in non-religiQus studies. 
Almost nine of every ten parents disagree with the idea that there is 
little need for religious instruction 'beyond the elementary school * 
, level. Furthermore, more than hal^ of the parents indicated that - 
"Chris'tian atmosphere!' ^was prte. of the four most important factors in 
deciding upon a Catholic high school; "An almost equally large number- 
listed religious training as one or the four most significant 

^ . V . . * - ' rs 

factors. j ^ 

Tn one important area / rparents do ndt overwhelmirigiy see Catholic 
. schools as doing ajS^i^erlor job.' In the ey;hB of 39% of the pterents, 
Catholic schooy do a.. »b^Lt. er job of promoting intergroup^ harmony be- 
tween the rac^ .and ethlnic groups than do publi6 sphools. A little 
over 20% se^ the publico sohool -effort as superior; while over 40% 
seq no^ signif icawit difference .between the two systems ^parents from 



Marian High School see Catholic school* in the most positive ^light 
in this a;-ea; parents from Purcell are least soipportive^ in this area^) 
On the other hand, orrly one of ten of the parents see Catholic school 
^s being too 'segregated (parents from Marian, McAuley and Purcell do 
see segregation aa more of a problem than do parents from other hj.gh 
schools)'. « 

Teachers* Qualifications and Relationships w^h Students 

^ most significant finding is that over 9^% of. the parents^ 
perceive teachers in Catholic high schools as being mor^ dedicated 
thah teachers in public high schools. At the same time, over 90% 
indicate that they think teachers in Catholic high sphools are at 
lea&t as knowledgeable as the;.r colleagues in public sdhools (parents 
from Marian High Schqbl assigne'd the highest value to the ^cnowledge 
'of Catholic high school teachers? McNicholas High School parents were 
least supportive ^ in. this area),. • * " ' 

- r • * 

In the area of* ^relationships between students and faculty, three 
out of -four pareni:s^ see Catholic schools as paying more individual 
attention ♦tio student? than\ do publife schools. They aJ.^o tend to 
think tlj^t students atteilbing Catholic high schools have class sizes 
more favorable to student learning than students attending public 
high schools. Similarly, hiore tha'ft three out of four of the parents 
feel th^t there is open communication between tTOor child and the 
teachers at their hi^h schools (communications were/seen as most open 
by parents of^ Marian High School students; a^ least open, by parents 
of .MdAuley an^ Our Lady of . Angels High School .students) . .^Similarly, 
69% of th^ parents see 6ommunications between the admlnist^jji^ and 
students at their high school" as being open-^(this tendency wa^ seen 
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to* be the stroij^^t at Roger jBacon^and the weakest at McAuley High 
School). . • 

In terms of communication between the school and parents, four* 
out of five parents think teachers in theiir Catholic high school have 
open communications with parents (parents of Roger Bacon students * 
were most . supportive and those associated^with McAuley least suppor- 
tive in this" areal . ^tore tl>an 78% of the parents perceive communi- 
cations as open between themselves and the administrators of their 
' high schools (again, Rog^r Bacon parents were most supportive in 
this area) . " ^ 

Services 

; I In the area of services, more than half of the paf'ents perceive 

J Catholic high schools as doing a poorer job in offering psychological 
' services to students than public schools (McAuley High School parents 

perceive Catholic high schools as the weakes^in this area). On the 
•jzrttk^ hand, only 27% of the parents think public high schools are 
doing a better job of offering counseling services, while the re- 
.making 73% think either that Catholic high schools are super ipr or 
that there is no significant difference in this area (parent^ from " 
Elder High School have the roost positive view of counseling services' 
at Catholic high schools; McAuley parents were least supportive in 
this area) . ♦ ' 

/In a related area, about 40% of the parents indicated <that Cath*-^ 
olic high schools do ; not offer courses for studeatJs with special 
needs (i.e. handicaps, learning disabilities, etc.). About 23%' ^ 
indicated that i.t is their understanding that such courses were 
available^ while 38% Indicated that they did not. know whether *such 

ERiC ^ * \ ^ 
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courses were being offered. 

Facilities - «^ ^ 

* Parents do not perceive CatMfilic schpol facilities as being 
better than public school facilities. A large percentage see the 
physical education^ classroom, library and laboratory , facilities as 
superior in the public schools. It is only in the area df mainte- 
nance of the buildings that Catholic schools are given a higher 
rating than public schools.^'P/ . ^ 

Individual Categories ^ . , , ' . 

Certain individual categories which are often discussed as ^ 
. being related to the ^sel^ction .of a Catholic or public high school 
were ai3t> surveyed. 

1. In the area of transportation, the responses* indicate that^ 
for most parents who send their child to a Catholic high school, 
transportation is noty a major factor in their decision. 

2. Over 50% of the parents indicated that the quality of ' ^ 
education J:heir child received in elementary school was a factor in 

-selecting a Catholic high school. 

3. Parents were equally split as to whether there should be 
an "opeii enrollment" policy for Catholic high schools. Almost 
42% agreed and about 40% disagreed with the statement, "Our child 
should have had the opportunity to attend any. Catholic high school 
in the Cincinnati area" (open enrollment received the strongest 
support from parents associated with Marian, Puijpe-ll and Out Lady 
of Angels high schools) . • - 

\ 4.» There appears not to be strong support for co-education 
among the majority of parents. Almost ^60% disagree with the 

ERjc . . ;s : 
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FKopositior¥*^hat Catholic schools should be>co-educational''. -On 
thdsother hand,^ it needs to.be poi,A-ted out t)Ut parents of children 
■ in the only co-educafeional. school McNichplas , supported co-education 
by 80%. ■ . • - 

•5\ The area- of recri^^itment i;s one that seems to need sfrength- 
enina. Only 17% of the respondents indicatlti that a substantial 
recruiting effort was -made to insure that their child would attend a 
Catholic high school (recruiting efforts were most perceptible to 
parents from Purcell ,and. Roger Bacon high schools: McAuley High 
School parents perceiveci- the least recruiting ef foift) . As equally 
, significant, only about 10% of th^ parents were aware of substantial 
efforts to recruit their children into Catholic elementary schools. 
It seems important to note in this regard tfiat only 47 of 730 parents 
indicated tha^t •their child made the ultimate decision about which 
high school he would attend; more than 91% 'indicated that either (they 
alone or they together with theii child made the choice about which 
high school the child would attend, ' ' 

-6, Finally, parenj^ were asked to indicate if they thought 
Catholic schools are too expensive. Slightly over half of the parents 
do think the schools are too*, expensive. When this, response was 
correlated with parenT:s' reported ^come it was found that more than 
60% of the parents whose Income \^as under $12 , 000. ihdicated that the 
Catholic schools are too expensive. About 55%»of pa'rents whose income 
is $12,001 to $20, 000' ag-iieed; while only 40% of parents whose income 
^ is $70,001 or above think Catholic schools are too expensive'. 

These results seem, to indidate that the choice of a Catholic 
high school involves, a definite financial hardship in. the eyes of 
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the ^vast majority of parentss whose family income is $12^000 

or ^elow'. Nevertheless, these parents are willing to spend the " 

money as long as they think ft results in a superior education^ 

which s,eems to mean to them an edjlcation whichV irl a Christian 

atmosphere, promotes- self-discipline, moral responsibility, 

respiect for persons and property good work, habits, and religio*us . ' * ' 

training as well as academic preparation. . ^ ' 

Recommendations 

I 

1. It is recommended that a substantial increase be made in 
the recruiting efforts of the thirteen high schools and their feeder 
schools. These efforts should be particularly directed to parents 
on a personaP^asis. ^ ^ 

2. It ife recommended that the recruitimj efforts highlight 

the following parental perceptions: . * ^ * 

a. Catholic *high schools -hav^e a dedi<:ated "cadre of teachers, 

b. Catholic high schools have a discipline program that^ has 
reasonable limits, is fairly enforced, and which promotes \\ 

. self --discipline and the development of good work habits, ^ 
c<. Catholic high schools have faculties that provide 

^individual attention to their students, 
d. Students going to Catholic high schopls receive su]^rior 
academic counseling. " 
^# e. jpatholic high schools provic^e. a climat^ that promotes^ 
^ intellectiial and spiritual girowth. ' 

3. It is reconunelbed that before any plans are' madg^ to implement 
co-educational Tiigh schools^ a considerable effort be m^e to make it 
possible for parents to gee how trhis change will benefit their 
children. . . . ^ . 
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4. It is recommended that; c ^ 

a. It be communicateti to paurents that increasing;ly 

. Catholic high schools are beings 5i,sked to serve 4 
students, who come to higl^' schopl with serious 
academic deficiencies. . ^ 

; :^ At lea^t^one pje-Jiigh school center (grades 4-8) 

/ * 'be id^nt^fied and staffed to handle such youngsters. 

\. ' least one bigh school, center be designated to 

set up a program for such youngsters. ' 

5. It is recommended that Catholic high^schools spend the 

' major amount of energy and money^.in strengthening already "strohg aca 
; HOTiic- programs as bpposed to attempting -to strengthen vocational- 

I technicai education, innovative educational programs and expanded 

' , . \ ' 

^variety of course offerings. - ' ^ 

--6. It is recommended that tjie high schools do all they can, 

within ''financial ^limitations, to give better support, to extra^- 

curricular programs. 
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Survey 


Results'. 

* 






1. 


Vocational an<| jfechnical Fduoation 








Catholic 4.8% 
Public 90.5% 
No. dif fejence 4.8% 


34 
646 
34 

• 






2. 


College Preparation 


• 








Catholic 69.7% 
Public 3.8% 
No diff erence26.''5% 


.492 
27 
187' 


• • • 






-^Discipline 




* • 


• 


> 


Catholic /^7.5i 
Public ' 0.4% 
No difference 2.1% ^ 


15 • 






.4. 


Individual Attention 








r 


Catholic ^.4% 
Public 8.3% 
No dif ferencel7, 3^ 


519 
58 
121 


1' ■ 




5-. 


*• ** \ • - 
Extra-cjarricular Activities 




• 


• 


Catholic 27.0% 
Public * 34.5% 
No dif ference:^8 .5% 


I9i 

244 

272 

* 








Physical Education Facilities 






• 


Catholic ' 10.7% 
Public 68.5% 
No difference20.8% 


76 

'488 ■ ' 
148 






' 7. 


Counseling Services 




r 




t 

• 


Catholic ^40.6% 
Public 27.*0% 
No difference32.^ 


280, 

1B6 

224 




> 


^ 8. 


Psychologic?^l Services 


4 Si- 




< 




Catholic ■ 23.1% 
Pul^ie 53.9% 
Nb id'if |ference23. 0% 


150 - . 
350/ - ' 
149 


- " * % 


• 


9. 


Variety^ of Course Offerings - * 




« 




Catholic 10.0% 
Public 67.6% 
No difference22.3% 

fj 


70 
472 

^156 ^ 


-• ' ' . s,. 
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. ^ 0 • Cl|^rooiB and^Xlbrary jficilities 

■"^ Catholia '\ 21.6% r49 
» • Public' ^ • \ 44.1% 304' 
-No* difference 34.3% ' ' 237* 

% ^ *' 

Labpratdry 4'acilitiefe 

• ' ^ t 

'Catholic . 10.5% '71' 

; Public ' 6lV4% 414 

No difference 28.0% .* . 189' ^ 

iR Mainte'nance ^ Building^ 

^ Catholic' A1..2% ♦ 328' 

^ -Public . , 19. 6% 136 • , 

<Nc5 differepe^ 33. .2%. 231 . 

>^ \ V . * \f 

13. Number of. students her class' 

'> * • / ' ' 

Catholic ' > 50. iV '• 336 *. 

•PubliQ , . * • 24.3% . 16i 

^^.>, -No difference .25.6% > 172 




^^k^iil^^lore Dedicated Teachers 

• ,Catht5lic , . 83.„3% - ' * §87 
m Rtrbiic ." O.J% ■ .6 

^^No dif^e/^nce 15.9%^ . 115. 

15j» .More. IW^owledgeable Teacfwers 

"Catholic ', 42.. 3* . <>287 

^ PjUblic . ; 8.*0% , 54. 

, ^ No difference 48.8%. ' 338 

I6v 'innovative'jfEducatxonal Progrania.., 

Catholic ..J ' , 34.2% 4 276 
Public ''il.5% ^08 

'No diff^te'nce 34.3% " 227 

,17.. • OevelopijKf. Refs^ect 'for Persons- ahS Property- 

•., Catholic. • • 95.1% . 683 ' • 
• Public. , • • 0^4% . 3 




■ No dif f^rejncd 



4.5% < 32 ' '"l 



r 
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18. Transportation -was a major factor' in .deciding what 
higW school our child would attend? 

^ Yes 10.3% 75 

, t V No • 88,7% 646 * ' ' » 

• " Don't Kno]^ ^ i.0% ' *- 7 

! ■^>15.^ The* quality of tke education that our cftild recieved 
' • at the 'elementary-lfevel' was a deciding factor' for 

: • \ ^-sending our child^ to . his/hef hig^i schoo-J.? 

^ . ■ • Yes 51.5% 371 ■ 

^ ^ . No 45^% 328 # • ' 

K'l Don't- Know 3.1% 22 



20. Our-chttd should hdve had the opportiihity to attend 
. any Catholifc high schdfrl in the Qincinnati area? ° 

A ' . ^es r 41.9% 297 " ' . '' 

'^pr No 40.3.%' 285 

, ^'Don"t Know. 17.8% 126 . ' 

' - ' , ■ '* 

21. 'Catholic schools train children- ip selie—fliscipline 
and hard «rofk better than public schoolsr' 

Yes -89.3% 649 
No -4.0% 29 - . 

• Don't Know '6.7% .49 ■ ^ ' '* , ■» ' 

22. ^tholic schools teach children to like other races' 
and nationalities better than pulSlic schools? * 



Yes. 38.8% 277 

• . No ^ ^ *20.7% 148 ' 

^ ' . : Don'trKnow .40.5% 289^. ' yy^ 



J 23. Catholic Schools *train children to more honest and 
/ moraHy upright^ than pul?lic school st 

Yes 8^:1%' % 593 • ' * - ' ' 

. ,N6 , • ' 7.0% ^0 \ " - 

Don't Khow 9.9«" -yifpi • 

24*. Catholic school's' have discipline polities that, are 
too Strict. '-« ... 



C 



.^^ , Yes 2:-2%, •;i6 " 

V \ No / . 95.n 696 • 

Don't Know 2.1% - 15 ' ^ 

' . '•' ' • • • , 

•'■2 5-. Catholic ^cjfools "should ha\^ more - religious (sisters, 
, '. brothers, priests) on their ^faculties. ~ U' 

. . - . ■ Yes ' 65.1% 462 . . ^ 

L Nd^ ' ; ,16.?%:''^ 119' • ' , 

. Dpn^t Knpw 18.2% ^: 129 • " - ' 



Catholic sc^iools do not offer courses for children 
with special needs (i.e. handicaps, learning disabil- 
ities, etc. r.^ . , > • ' 

Yes 39.3% 284 . * ' 

No 22.6% 163 . . 

Don't Know 38.1% . 275 

Therfe was a * substantial recruitment effort to get 6ur 
child to attend CathoJLic. high school when he/she 1-eft 
elementary schodl? 

• . - . • . 

Yes ,17.2% 125 \ -r 

No • ' 77.2% 561 

Don't Know 5.6% 41' ' 

There was a substantial effort made to have us enroll 
our child into CatRolic elementeiry scl^pol. 

Yes's - . 10.4% 75 
No . , . 86,9% 628 • 

Don't Know v2.8% .,\ 20 ' 

Catholic schools are j^oo expensive • 

•Ye5 ^ - 52. 6% ' 376 ' ' •• y " 
Nc^ ' - ' .3.9.6% 283 ^ ' - 

, Doh't^ow 7.8%" 56' ^ 

e2[tholip schools are too segregated. " 

Tes. , 9.7% 69 • . . , 



79.9% ' 570 
Know ID. 4% , ' 19 



Catholic schools dwell too heavily on reli^^-^Hr^ even 
non-religiou5« studies. , ^ , 



Yes .3.7% . 27 

No ^' ^ ' 9^.0^ 6€6 
Don*t Know ^.3% 31 



in 



There is little need for religious instiraction beyond- 
the- elementary, level. 

Yes ,8.1% . 58 • • . ' . 

NQ *8a. 0% • 637 ' ^ ^ 

Don^t Know "2.9% 21 

J. . ....... .. 

The school pia| child presently attends is preparing ol 
child for a career after h;LgTi school. , ( ' 

* - • ' • '« \ • 

Yes / 85.fi% -.^42 

No * / 8.7%^ . 6"2 " ^ . 

Don't Bfriow •5.5%' 39 ' i ' . 
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•34. ,The school our child presently attends is helping our 
' child to develop higji personal values and standards. 

* Yes 89.6% 645 

No 3.8% 27 

Don't" Know * 6.7% 4.8 ^ ' 

c 

35. The school our child presently attends is helping him/ 
her to have positive feelings and a good selt-image. ' 

Yes » . ' • 83.0% 595 " 
■ Wo ^ 4.0% . 29 -- 

- Don'.t Kho'w 13.. 0% 93 

36. The school- our child presently attends has the best 
curriculum choices for our child's academic needs. 

Yes ^ 53.9% 383 ' 

No> * 21.4% . 152 

* * Don't Know 24.6% 17 5"" 

37. The school our child presently attends provides adequate 
r - opportunities for non-classroom lealrning activities 

(field trips, special assemblies, etc,). 

Yes -50.6% 361 

No " - 28.4% 203 
Don't Know 21.0% . 150 

.3.8.' The school our child presently." attends should be co- 
educational. 

Yes * s ^.7% 173 . 

No " . -^.7% 418 

-Don't 'Know 15.6% 109 . = 

39! The school pur child presently attends is i^Sristilling 

Catjioiic ^values arid morals*- into our ^cfiildren^is spiritual 
growth. ' ' ' , 



Yes . 84.3% 602 \ 

., No - 7.0% 50 ' 

*. Don't Know 8.7%>^- 62' 

4(5. The' school our chilfi presehtl'y atteaids has open communication 
' between teachers and our child. ' ' . 



I, 



Yes . .>5^5% '547- / " • * " " , 

No , i fi.8% 66' ' ^ 

Don'|: Know ',14. 7%-^ 105 y . . , ■ , ^S^^ 
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^41. ^TKe schoo^T^ur ch^ild pre sent ly^'^t tends has open 'commuhication 
*b*5tween teachers ctnd m6 •{partent) . . . ' 

Yes • ' ,.8q\8^ ' -^75 
'No .t 10.4% ■ ' 74 - ' ' ■ 



fSn't Knoi 



Know 8.^^% 63 T 



The school our child presently attends has open * 
cominunicati^n between otr child ''and the administration 



Yes-/^ _ 
No 

Don't Know 



69. ^5% 
10.6% 
2Q.4% 



.493 
76 
146 



The school, our child presently attends has open 
communication between me (parent) and the 'aditfini- 
stration. ' » 



Yes 
No 

Do^^'t Know 



78.8% 
.9.4% 
11.7% 



555 
67 
83 



Do you have any children at home who are younger than 
your high school age* child who might attend Catholic 
high school? 



Yes 66.5% 
No 33.4% 
Don't Know 0. 1 

If . "yes", how many? 



482 
242 
1 



I 
2 
3 
4 

5 



or more 



38.6% 
32.0% 
19.6^ 
: 4.7% 

V^%' 




Our average ^family income is: 

below' $8,000 5.1%^ 33 •* , " " ' ' 

$8,000-12,000 18.9% 123 " ^ * ■ 

$12,000-20,000 46.2% . 301' 
above $20,000 . 29.9% 195 

Who made the ultimate decision about which high school 
your ^^^i Id would attend? , ' 

YoTir child 6.7% 47 

YouCparent) . 24 . 2% • 170 ' . . - • 

'Both 67,6% 47 5 . ■ : - ^* 

Other • il.6% ■ 11 



*F:Coin the list below, parents were arskp^r to select four items 
that were the most important in ^heir ^choice of a high school. 
To process the data, weighted scores were used. If a parerlt indi- 
cated that one choice was the single'moqt important factor in ^their 
selection, a weighted score 61 4 was ass.igned; if it was kecond 
most important, a weighted soore of 3 wa-s assigned;- if it was 



chosen t^ third most important^ factor, a weighted, score of 2 
was assigned; and if it was tlje four'th most important, factor, a 



eighted score' of" 1 was assigned. ^ . ' 

^Then the weighted scores for each choice Were added. Obvi- 
ous^y ^he higher the svtm of - the 'weighted score, the more important 
it was to .parents resjSonding. Choices*were then-' ordered. 



Christian atmosphere ... ' 


1084 


Discipline 


1070 


Religious training * 


965 


Personal growth^n responsibility. 
c6He^g^ Pr'Sparation Prograi|i • 


762 


, 559 ■ 


Excellent; teaching staffs 


381 


Tr^ition ap4 repu^titon 


365 


Dissatisfaction with other schools < 


298^ 


Individual' attention / , • 


;la0 


other ' 


' 60 


Athletic program ' ( . 


\ 47 


Innovative . progrcons ' . - ( ' 


, ■ 29 



CHAPTER VI - ^ 



PARENTS OF STUDEN^-S^-.N'Of ATSlENDfNG' 



^ CA^HOIilC HIGH^ SCHOOLS/ ' ' / M 

^ 4 ■ Ci 



Introduction * . 

Apprbximately 1,200 raxidoraly selected 'parents of students who 
had attended Catjiolic^ el'ementary schools but who ali/e now attending 
non-QatholicTTiigii schoods^ were requested to fill out' a survey indi- 
^cating their perceptions of Catholic schools," 126 of these parents 
chdse to fill out and return thte surveys. This represents a return 
rate of 10. -5% • * ^ - - ' ' ^ 

_ This Ghapter presents a sui^nj^y^and analysis' of i- hko^^^i ijrji 5^ ^ 
^ comparisons with the returns of the survey of parents o£ ^tudenbe 
who are attending Catholic high schools, and a set of recommendations, 
Again, it needs to be emphasized ^ that . the perceptions oj^ this group* 

of parents needs to be balanced with the other information contained 

» ~" 

. in this report and available from other sources. 

For purposes of sumrfary, analysis and comparison, the survey 
results have been divided intjp five* areas: curreiular "and program 
. area, including specif ic, educaticnal outcomes ; teacliers' qualifications 
and relationships with students; services ;(;;Nf^ilities ; ar>d individual 
categories . ... * 



;;Q^|^ilities;^ar>d indi 



In comparison to the other groups of parents surveyed, this 
• return rate Is obviously Y*ow., perhaps indice^ting a lower level 
of concern on the .part vof these parents#with the'fuit^^e of ^' 



, Catholic, high schools. 



■4 
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- Curricular and Program Areas ■ , 

■ - 

Parents of students attending^on-Catholic higl^sc'hools by a 
.percentage of 86.5 to 3.5 see public high schools as^offering better \ 
programs in Vocatjix>nal and technical education than Catholic high 
schools. 8. 7%. of thp parents see no significant difference between 
'the two. This; perception closelj^ parallels the .views of parents of 

students in Catholic high schools who indicated that they see public 
^ high schools having stronger programs in vocational and technical ^ 
education by a ratio of 90.5% to 4,8%. 

r 

This similarity in pefceptions is not as true in the area of • ^ 
college prepar at ion ^however. By a margin of better than two to one ' 

17^5%), Catholic high schools are s_eeri_as doing a, bj^ttqr 
job of jwrepar^ng* students fdr college. A significant 37.3% of the - 
parents see novdif ference between- public and Catholic high schools 
in.-th-is area, \rhese percent.ages , though still "favor ii^g*" Catholic 
, schools, ate, quite -different from thos6 obtained- from parents of.. 
Catholic high^'school students where 69.7%' (an increase of 26.8 
percentage points) see the Catholic schools as doing a better job; 
public high schools were seen as doing a better job by only 3; d% of 
these parents (a decrease of 13.7 percentage points*)^ But it alsb 
, needs to be .noted that only 25.4% of these parents feel that the 
nori-Catholic high school tl)eir child is attending is providing a' 
better academic badkground* than the Cathblic h.igh school would have; 
almost 4^% indicated that they thought the Cathglic high school 
definitely would have provided ^ better gicademic background. / Secondly, 
non-Catholic -high schopls are Wen as not providing adequate oppor-r 
tuni|(rfes for* non--classroom leaurning activAies ^y a margin of more 

'O ' ■ Jy ' ' 'in 



than two to one of these parents. "Bliis is in sharp corytrast to the . 
perceptions of this Catholic high schools. made » by parents of Catholic 
high school, students. 

In terms, of variety of courses and innovations, parents, of 
non-Catholic high school students share the perceptiohs -of parent^ 
of Catholic high school students. Parents see public high schools 
as being stronger in the variety of cgurse offerings than Catholic 
high. schools (74.6% of the parents of non-Ca^tholic high'school stu- 
_ dents favor public schools to 4.8% favoring Catholic hi^ schools | 
in this area). Similarly, by a substantial margin (more than three 
to one). public high schools are seen by these , parents as having 
stronger programs in educational innovation. However, it, should be 
no,ted that these parents did not place a high level importance 
on this area when selecting a high school. Only 11.9% listed 
innovative programs Ss one^ of fi^e -four reasons why they selected a - 
non-Catholic high- school ftfr their child. ) 

In terms of religious ' training, less' than 10% of these parents ' 
^ f eel that Catholic schools dw^ll too heavily on'religion even in 
n<Jn-religious studies. "And only one out of every six feel^ there is 
little need for religious^in^struction beyond the elementary school 
^level. furthermore, /by a margin of three to one, this group of 
parents indicated that they-would prefer to have -lijore religious as 
meirtbers of the faculties of Catholic schools, ' B . '. 

This view of religious education also is'reflected in the fact_ k 
that' a relatively insignifipant percentage of these parents indicated 

that' religious educatio,n\ was a teason.for selecting a non-tatholic 

• • • ^ 4 • 

ll^gh school,, and few_ comment s^^eit her positive^^or negative) ^ about - 
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■religious education were made dn the. surveys by these parents. 

'In the area of extra-curricular activities,, this group of 

parents by a ratio of almost eight to one views public high schools 

as having programs which are superior to those of the Catholic high 
' ] ■ ■ ' 

schools. Parents of students in Catholic high schools concur in 

this perception though not by as wi^e a margin. However, both 

groups of parents infrequently mentioned extra-curricular activities 

in their 'comments nor did they indicate the area as one of the most 

^ cruciaj considerations in the choice of a high school. ^ 

In the area of selected educational olatcomes, this group of 

parents generally sees the Catholic^ high . schools as doing a better 

job than the public high schools. -.77% of the parents responding 

see Catholic high schools as having stiro^ger discipline programs 

than public high schools. In the eyes of only 4% of the parents, 

public high schools were stronger ih discipline *(as in other areas, 

th^.s set of parents have a less favorable view of Catholic high ' ' 

schools "than parents whoss children ar^ljpttending Catholic high- 

schools: 20% fewfer see Catholic high schools as superior in this • 

a^rea) . Furthermore, by a margin of more' than two to one (61.9% to ' 

26.^%) ihis^ group of parents seejCatholic schools a^^^^d^^*a better 

job of promoting self- discipline and developing hat>its,of ha^nd work , 

in students than is done in public schools. And less than 5% think 

the discipline policies of Catholic schools are too strict. 

These, positive perceptions of Catholic high schools ^are also 

' V * ' ' I 

•reflected in the parents' views of -other Areas. As does the group 
of parents who- have children in Catholic high -schools, this group / 
* of. parents, by \ tremendous margin (69% to 3.2%), sees Catholic high 

ERIC -S . • ' 
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schools as having suj^erior programs for developing respecSt for 
persons and property than do public high schools. Similirly, they' 
see. Catholic high schools as doing a 6etter jxsb of tracing students 
to be more honest and morally uprig ht. than public schools by. a mar- 
gin of 52.4% to 30.2%. Finally, while 54% of the parents indicated 
that the non-Catholic high schoolf.their children are attending is 
helping them^ to have positive feelings about themselves^ this figure 
does not compare too favorably when* contrasted with the fact that 
over 83% of the parents whose children are in Catholic- high schools 
State that their high schools are fostering positive self-image. 

In one final area, there is a contrast between the perceptions 
of parents' whose children are attffnding a nori-Catholic high school 
and- parents whose children are attending Catholic high schools.' * 
These parents perceive the public schools .as doing a better job of " 
teaching students to like other races and nationalities than th^ ^ 
Catholic schools are doing... On the other hand,r4imilar to*the other 
set of parents, only one ou^ of six of the^^ar^nts feel that Cath- • 




olic schools are tc^ segregated. 

^ . * . ^ . ^'Hf ., ^ 

Teachers' Qualifications and ?|ela1^pnshi^/ wittT^udent" 

50% Of the parents of childTej^a^ttending no'n-Cathplic ^high . 
schooil stee teachers in Catholic h:^ scfools as bein^ mpi^e dedicaljeyd 
.than teache;:s in public high schoorsr 5^6% .see teachers' In public 
high schools as more dedicated,, while 38.9% ^ink there is no signif-, 
IcMt ciiffereo<fce." Although these perceptions favor Catholic high 
schbois,^ they a^re not a? favorable as the, perdeptioris of parents wj.th 
childryi^^rTca^olic higgh schools wh^ere 83.3% of 'the parents think 
teachers in the Catholic high scho^ls"'are more dedicated., -By a sliyh 



margin (20, 6% to 15. 9%) teachers in** Catholic high schools are seen *; 



as more knowledgeable than ' teachers ih public high ^hools. A 
'sigr^ficant 54.8% oi^hese parents see nb significa^it difference 
t)etweai^jy^ two groups. The group of parents cited in the^previous 
chapter favors teachers in Catiholic 'schools in this area by a mar-" 
gin-xxf 42,3% to 8%, with 49.8% seeing no significant difference. 

This general trend is also reflected in theli^arear of individual 
attention and class size. By a little, more yian a two to one margin 
this group of parents sees Catholic high schcTol^ as being super iot 
to public jfehools in making individual attention available to the 
students^ However, this vie^ \s much less favorable than the per- 
cfentages of "parents cf students c^ttending Ca^tholic high scho61s. 

' - ' - ' " ' • 

similarly, tl^s grdjip of parents sees Catholic high'schools as being- 
•superior to pablic^high schools in the^ number of sttidei);t^ per class* 
Jfiy a margin 32.5% to 2^2% ^o 34.9% (Catholic high school to pub-- 
lie high ^dr^ool to no significant difference- respectively) . This is 
'in contrast to the parents of students in Catholic high schools 
where the respective figures were 60.1% to 24.3% to'25«6%^ 

similar to the perceptions of parentis o-^Cathol^c high school 
students, this group of parents indicatecj that they think communi- 
cations^etween students and teachers and between students and 
^idministratbrs are better at Catholic high schools^ than .they are at 
'public high schools. ^ 

■ ■ ■ • ■■■ 

Services ^ ^ ' . 

Parents of non-<;atholic high scho<:j|^.^^ dents see public high 
schQcls^AS having superior program^ in counseling by better than 
tvo and one half to one. Thisr is a sigffificantly higher figur^j than 
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\ the oae presented by parents vho have at-udents tjj Catholic high 
^ schools. The vievs of the two groups, of parents pat^lel each .other 
. in the area of psychologic&l services; parents of non-Catholic high ' 
sc^ol students also see public high schools ^s having superior pro- 
grams. Finally, 43.7% of t'hese pa'rents/ indicated that tKey do not 
know whether Catholic high schools offer courses for children with 
special heeds (i.e'. handicaps, learning disabilities, etc.). Another"^ 
19.8% -feel that Catholii. high schools do not of^r such'^qourses . 

' Facilities * ^ ^ . - . . 

. This group^of parents* perceptions of facilities at Catholic 
and public high schools parallels closely^ those of parents ^ith * 
children in Catholic high schools. By a vide margin they perceive 
public high schools as superior in the physical education/ class- 
rooinv l>jbrary and laboratory facilities in -comparison wit,h Catholic 
high schools. They also think t^t -Catholic high schools are doing 
a better job maintaining their buildings than the public 'high schools 
aire doing. * 

y Individual Categories , ^ ' 

Six other areas which have been often discussed in relation to ^ 
the selection' of a high school were alsd .surveyed • \ ^ 

1. 25% of the parents whose offspring attended Catholic ele- 
inentary. schools but now attend non-Caitholic high schools indicated 
. *'that transportation was a major factor in .deciding which high school 
their child would attend. ' - - 

^ ,2. 20% of the /parents responding indicated that the quality of 
the Elementary school was a , significant factor in determining '^which 
'high school their child would attend. . ^ \^ ^ ^ 

ERIC/: , • •* : ' , 
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.*3. By a margin of 37% to 28. parents indWted that^their 
child sfjpuld h^ve h^d the opportunity tfe attend any Catholic high 
school in the Cincinnati area/ ' 

4. 21.4% of the parents indicated^falt co-education was one^ 
, of the four major reasons: that they cho^^non-C'atholic high ^ ' 
school. This percentage may relate to the fact that by about a 
three tq. two ratic^, this group of parents indicated that they think 
public sqhools^ovide students with a more^balanced social life 
.than ,do Catholic high schools. ' . ^ * 

m 

-5. Significantly, leas than 30%vOf the parents indicated there 
had been a- substantial *ef fort made to recruit their children for 
Catholic high schop^ls. As, with the othe): ^roup of parents, this 
group indicated there had been e^fkn lesi of an^ effort to recruit 
^' their children for the Catholic elementalfe^U-Schools .' AgaiV,' this 
respon^ rate Ts important , given- the fact that over* 90%- of the 
paren.ts 'indicated that they or they together with their child made * 
the ultimate decision about which hiqh*schooi the child would attend 
as opposed to the child majcing the ultimate de«rtsion. 

" As was ^anticipated, thfe area of expense and tuitilon appears 

to l^e a very significant area for oa'rents whose children are not 
attending Catholic high school^.*- For instance, three out^ of '-four ,-Qf 
these parents indicated that they feel ^latholic schools ar^ to3 ex- 
^ pensive. By a ^^rg in 6f' more ^ that) two to 6ne (62.7% to 30. '2%),' 
parents indicatecj that their children are going to non-G^holic 
schools beCc^use the pi^ice of tuition at Catholic high .schools is too 
high for thfe'i:r family budgetk. • Similarly, 6^1 of the'pa^S^s v/ho 
indicated tiii Ltioh as one of the four most important .reasons for 



choosing a non-Catljfolic high schbol' listed if as the single most 
important factor in their decision. « ' ^ 

^ Furthermore, there is an outstanding, difference -when tuition 
as a factor in choice of high school is related to reported family 
income among these Iparents . ^8% of the parents whose family income 
is between $8,001 and $12 , OOO' indicated that tlie non-Catholic 
school* was chosen because the tuition was deemed too ^igh for the 
^ family budget. Only 25% of those ^hose income was $-20,000 or above 

chose the Ron-Catholic high school* ^i)ec4use the Catholic* high school 

- ' . • ' ' y 

tuition was too high for the family. budget . 

Recommenda t io n s - ^ ^ . 

^ !• ^ It is recomanended that, in making policy decisions and when 
in contact with 'parents the following perceptions of l^oth groups of 
parents should be emphasized: 

a. Catholic high schools are veiry human institutibnsV 
f b. Cathol^ic high schools provide an opoortunity for stu-r 

* dents to recei\?e individual attention from a dedicated 

teache^:. 

c. Catholic high schools are places v^here -reasonable " 
pind fair ^limits are established for student's. 

d. Catholic schools provide an atmosphere where students 
can grow spiritually and morally as well as cognitively 

e. Catholic schools provide an atmdsphere. that^^JJ^ds 

f" * ^ • ♦ 

children to think better of, themselves; : 

m 

2. It is recommendeci that the superintendent's office and 

.-^ ; * ' ^ 

high school principals, in a spirit of cooperation, attempt to de\^is 



policies .which will help to reverse the trend <o'f parents with lower 
family iftcomes choosing public rather than Catholic hi^^^^ools* 
primari^ly because of high tuitions, lest. Catholic high s^oo^ls 
become less representative of the Catholifc pooulation at 'iarg'6% v 
In this regard, reconunendations contained in this report which-^avolv^ 
potential pavings and measures for, in^'yring the continuation of - 
Catholic schop^ should not overlooked. 

3. It' is recoinmended that, if .the high schools are going to 

,-take *the responsibility fot promoting inter-racial and inter-etlinic 

understanding, theV should adopt definite and visible programs in 

this area. The schools should work more closely with the Archdi- 

ocesan Urban Schools Coordinator^ and participate more fully , in 

worksh6ps and conferences arranged or recommended by the superin- 

tendei^t's of f ice .to promote inter-racial and inter-ethnic under- 

standing. This seems particularly important since 'neither group ^'-^^jg. 

of parents gave^ the Catholic schools very high ratings ih this area. 
.... ^ . 

4. If IS' recommended that there be more opportunitites • f br 
co-education in order ,to respond to what seems to be~desired by a 
significant number of the Catholic population. This recommendation 
shou;Ld not be interpreted as mear?ing that all lii^h schools should ' 
move in this direction. 

5. It is recommended that .CathcJlic high schools not attempt to 
compete with non-Catholic high schools in variety of courses offered, ' 
etc.^^^^tholic schools must put the emphasis on the quality o.f their 
programs. * . 
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0 • ' Survey Results 

li ' Vocational' and Technical Education 

Gartholic ' x 3.2% 4 
Publip 87.9% 109, 

No Difference 8,9% . IDT- 

2. College Preparation 

Catholic 43.9% . - 54 

Public 17.9*^ 22 

^No Difference 38.2% 47' 

3. Discipline ^ . 

Catholic 79.5% 97 

' Public .4.1% .'5 

No Difference 16.4% 20 

4. Individual Attention 

Catholic 43.3% 52 

Public 18.3% 22* 

No Difference 38.3%" 46 



5. Extra-curricular 



Activities 



Catholic 8.9%' II 

Public 65.9% 81 

No Difference 25.2% 31 

^6. 'Physical .Ed. Facilities 

Catholic 5.9% ^ 7 

Public 82.2%. * 97' 

No Difference '11.9% 14 

7. Counseling Services 

Catholic l7.8? 21 

' . Public ' 45.8% '54 

No Difference- 36.4% 43 

8. Psychological Services 

Catholic 12.7% 14 

Public . .51.8% 57 

No Difference 35.5% 39 

9. Variety of Course Offerings 

Catholic 5.0% 6 

Public 78.3% ' 94 

I No Difference 16.7% 20 
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* \ ^ ' 
Classroom and Library Facilities 

Catholic 11.1% ' l3 

Public 51.3% 60 

No Difference 37.6% 44 

Laboratory Facilities 

Catholic 9.7% 11 

Public '66.4% . 75 

No Difference 23.9% 27- 



34 
26 
55 

NumHer of students per class 

41 
28 
44 

More Dedicated Teachers 

Catholic '/52.9% 63 

public 5.9% • 7 ' 

No Difference 41.2% ■ 49 

More knowledgeable Teachers 

Catholic ' 22.6% 26 

Public 17.4% : 20 

l4o Difference 60^0% 69 

Innovative Educational Programs. 

*. ■ ^ 

Cathplic J J.4.0% 15 - 

Public- 43.0% /46 - 

No Difference 43.0-% 46 

Developing Respect for Perspns and Property 

Catholic .". 73.7% 87 

Public ' .3.4% • 4 

No Difference. 22,9% . -27 



Maintenance of Buildings 

Catholic 29.6% 
Public 22.6% 
No Difference 47.8%« 



.Qathoiic - 36.3% 
Public 24.8% 
No Difference 3,8.9% 



Transportation 'was a major factor in deciding 
6n what high school .our child would atfe^d. 

Yefe * . 24.8% 31- 

Vo 72.0% 90 

DenttJCnow 3". 2% - 4 

The quality of the education that ^ur/child received 
at the elementary level was a deciding 'factor for 
sending our' child to his/her high^hool. *• 



Yes 
No 

Don't Know 



( 



21.8% 
71.8% 
6.5% 



27 
89 
8 



Our 6hlld should have had the opportunity to attend 
any Catholic high school in the Cincinnati area. 



Yes 
No 

Don'-t Know 



39.2% 
30.0% 
30. 8% 



47 

36 
37 



Catholic schools train children in self-discipline 
and hard work better than public schools. 



Yes 
No 

Don't Know 



63.4% 
26.8% 
9.8% 



78. 

33 

12 



Catholic schoolsr teach children to like other races 
and nationalities, such as Blacks, Puerto Ricans 
and immigrants, beltter than public schools. 



Yes 

No _ 
Don't Know 



25,0%\ > 31 
43.5% \ 54 



31. 5% 



39> 



Catholic schools train children to be more honest and 
morally|^uprigh1; than public schools. 

Yes 53.7% 66 

I^P ■ 30.9% . 38 < 

n't Know ■ 15.4% 19 



Catholic schools have discipline, 
policies that are too strict. - 



Yes • 

No 

Con'^t Know 



4.8% 6 
85.5% 106 
. 9.7% 12 



Cajfcholic. schools have discipline policies tfiat are / 



/'4.8% 

No ' 85.5% 106 

Don't^Know 9.7% i2 



hro?h^i° school^' should have more religious (sisters, 
brothers,^ and flriests) on -their faculties'.. 

Yes" ^5^.8% 73 . • ' 



No .17.2% 21 

Don't Know 23.0% 28 

Catholic schools' do not offer courses for children with* 

special needs (i.e. handicaps,. ,leaa?ning disabilities,- etc 

Yes/ ) . 34^4% 42 ' 

No I ' • 20-;5% 25 • 

Dorf't Know 45.1% 55 



There was a substantial recrtiitrtent effort to get our 
child to attend Catholic high school when he/she left 
eleinen|:ary school. / 

Yes 28.8% 36 / 

No 67 .-2% 84" 

Don't f&iov/ 4.0% 5 

« 

There was a substantial effort made to have us enroll 
our child into Catholic elementary school.. 

Yes 16.4% 20 

N"© 82.0% 100 

Don't Know^ 1.6% 2 - 

Catiholic schools are too eSpefisive ; 

Yes 7.6.6% 95 

No- . 20^% , .25 • , 

Don't Know 'X2% 4 ' 

Catholic schopls are^oo segregated. 

*. 

Yes 16.0% 21 . . 

No, 66.4%' 83 

Don't Know 16; 8% 21 

Catholic s9hools dwell .to«ii^heavily on religion, even in 
non-religious studies. 4 

Yes- a.6% \ l2 

79.2% ) • 99 ' . * ' 

Don'^t Know. 11.2%-. 14 

. ' vi * • 
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32. There is little need* for religious instruction beyond 
the elei^entary level; . 



Yes 17.4% 21 

C Ncf . 75.2% - 9 

Don»t Know 7.4% ^9 

-33. The school our child presently attends provides him/ 
her with a positive fueling about him/herself. ' 

Yes 70.7% *• 87. . / 

No ' 8.9* ' 11* 

Do^i^t Knov 20.^% 25 

'34. The school our child presently attenda provides him/ 

her vitJf" a' better academic bacTcground than the Catholic 
'schools; " . 1 

Yes 26.0% 32 . • * . 

No t4.7% 55 

Don't Know 29.3-% ' 36 , ' 



35. The school otr child presently attends provides him/ 
her with substantial non^-cl^asroom learning aativiti 
Cfield trips, special assCTiblies, etc.i.' ^ . » 
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Yes ♦55.7% 68- ' 

No - -^19.7% .24 " ' * 

... Don't Know '24.6% '3*0 

36. The school our child presently attends provides him/ 
her with a more Bal'^riced social life than is ^available 
at the Catholic schools. ' 

Yes 46.0% ' 

'No '30.6% 38 , ' I 

Don't Know 23.4% 29 . ~~ I ' ^ 

37. The school pur child presently attends pj^ovides him/ 
her with a more adequate ^system, of communication Wirth 
teachers than tfie Catholic schools. do. 

Yes 23.1% 28 . 

No 47.9% . 58 ^ 

Don't Know 28.9y 35 ' 

' ' ' 

"38. The school our child presently at±ends provides him/ 
her with a more adequate system of communication with 
administration" (principe^l, vice principal, etc.') than 
the Catholic schools' do. - ~ 

Yes ' - 26*. 2% . 32 ■ 
. No 39.3% ■ '48 . , -. 

Doft't Knoi^- 34.4% 42 / . ' \ 



/•/ ' ' ■ ■ ■ 

The school our' child presently attends provides me 
jparent) with an adequate system of communication with 
teachers. ■ ■ 

Yes 66.9% 83 * 

No 14.5% 18 • • 

Don.' t -Know 18.5% 23 

The "school biir child presently attends provides me 
{parent! with an adequate system of communications 
with administration (principals, vice principals, etc.) 

Yes 68.5% • 8$ . 

No 11.3% 14 ' ' • 

Don't Know 20.2% 25 . ; ' ■ . « 

■The gchool our child presently attends was chosen be- 
cause the ^rice of tuition at the Catholic high school 
was too .high for our family budget. 

Yes 66.9% j 79 • . 

No 32.2% 38 • . 

Don't Know •-o.8« 1 

The school my. child presently attends is * 

Public 98.2% 111 

Private 0.9% ; 1 . 

(other than 
Qatholic) 

Vocational 0.9% * . 1\ 

Training ' * ' ^ ♦ f 

school . 



bo you have any children at home ^ho are younge/ than 
your high schpol age child who might atteni? a Catholic 
*high school? ; ' • / . 

^es 72.6% 90 

No 27.4% 34 

If "afes** , how many? . ' 



1 \ 40.0% 38 

2 22.1% , 21 

3 . 17.9% 17 

4 12.6% ^ 1 

5 or more <7,4% • 



Oi^r average family iricomfe is (Please feel tree to omit 
this if you find it personally objectionable), 

±»elow $8,000 7.1% | 8 -r- 

$8-12,000 33.9% 38 

$12,-20,000 44.6% $0 

$2b,000'&. 14..3% . 16 , ' 

above i 4 



Whcr mada the ultimate decision a 
your child would attend?" 



your child 


6, 


5% 


. 8 


you (p^fertt) 


38, 


7% 


' 48 


parent & 


53, 


2% 


66 


child 








another :^ 


1. 


6% 


2 


(specify) 









/ 



4 

/ 

\ 



4 • 
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From the li^t beLow, parents were apked to seipct four iteins 
that were thQ most important in"' their choice pf a high school. 
'.To process .the data, weighted scores were used. If a parent indi- 
cated that one choice was the single most 'ijnportant- factor In their, 
selection, a weighted score of 4 Was assigned,; if -it was second 



s 



mo 



St' important, a weighted score of 3 was assigned; it it was 
chosen a^ the l^hird jnost important factor, a weighted score of 2 
wa3 assigned; and if it was ,the fpurth most important factor,xa 
weighted score of 1 ^was assigned. f ^ , * 

Then the weighted scores for each choice were added. Ob^i-- ^ 
ously the, higher the, sum of the weighted score, the more impoi;tant 
it was to parents responding. Choices were then ordered. 
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Tuition * . j| 171 
Personal growtj^ in responsibility 127 

College Preparation' Program , m 

Excellent teaqtp^ng staff 101 

Discipline ♦ , \ 95 
Dissatisfaction with 'other sdhbols ' - 60 

Tradition an6 reputation , 57 

Coeducation 50 

Other • . ^ 50 

9 

Religious training 43 

Individual attention ' - * , ' 36^ 

Innovative programs ^ 33 

Athletic -prograirt ' * 20 
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CHAPTER VII 
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« PARENTS OF POTENTIAL- STUDENTS ''^ 

Int^roductibn " P 
1 ^ . _ . „ 

^ ^Fifteen hvindred parents Of potential students'' w^re sent surveys < 

to discover their attitudes, and opinions- about Catholic education!' i 

. . * ^ . ' \ ' 

Parents' n-ames were raneTomly selected from the fifth/ seventh and' 

•eighth-grade classes' of feedep schools, A total of SJO parents fill^ed ^ 

out and returned the surveys. .This total represents a return of 3'8%, •% 

This chaptejl consists^of a suitimary '»and analysis o^the result' of the* 

survey' and several recoiranendations based on 'the analysis, - ^ - 



witli Che other surveys sent to parents /' this survey attempted -- 

to deterrine opinion -regarding the relative merits of pxiblic and Cath- 
* olio scfiools and to indicate the j.mportfince parents placed on specific 

areas. For p>tirposes of siommary and analysis me survey can be divided 
^Into five areds:- .curricular and/progiram areas, teachers' qualifications 

and rel^.tionship with students, services , facilities and individual 

categor:.es related to : selection * of high schools, 

• * * 

Curr.VQular and Program Areks ^ ^ 

In the area' of curriculum, parents perceiS^e cSttholic schools as * . 
being clearly superior in the area of college preparation, ^hey. think 
the publit: schools are doing a superior j<ff).in voca£ionaJL and tech- ^ 
nical education, and 'in the variety of -courses whicJtf ale available to 
studentiB, In the area 'of innovative educational programs they see 
^ very lj!tt;le difference 'between w^iat .Catholic and pubjlric Schools 
dofng, li^owever, innovative educational ^progfcuns are not p2U?ticularly ' 
Sdgnificant to parents in deciding which high school their children 
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will atten(J, whereas college preparation is important to - a^ large* ' 

* percentages of parents . ♦ - * 

In pr|Dgrain ^reas , ^an overwhelmyrgly large pertientage of the parents 
j^rceivpf Catholic schools as doing a superior job in' developing disci- 
pline, respect for ^erj^hs and £>roper£y, l^onesty and moral uprightness,, 
^^nd the ability : to "work hard. > Significantly , they tVink'^the.-Cathqlic 
s'ohools ate accomplishing, thege objectives without discipline policies. 
Which are too strict, and ±n a way which promotes self-discipline. ^ 

• • . ^ ; . ; ) ^ . — ^ • ' 

^Equally ap, .significant alrtajorit^^ of parents indicate th^t the^ areas ' 
of (ieVeloping .personal girowth in responsibi^ty and disclpl^i^ie^ill . 
weigh^ heavily in determining which high school' their children would 
attend. T , - ^ ^- 

■ ' - 1. • . • . • , . • 

In |pecific program areas ,^ the vast majority , of patterns tl^infc there 
is need tor. religious instruction on the l^gh school l^el and do not 

fe^l thab ^Ca^tholic \schools dwell too heavily on^religion, even, in non- 

• . . ^ • ' ^" ' ^ . " ^ , - \ 

religious Studies. . Furthermore, a ma,jo3rity of ^ the. parents indicate- 

that rej|igious training wili be afn important factor in their selection 

• . .... ' . . ' • 

^of^a high schoof,^ although their. •cdmments on the ^surveys- reflect 

definite disagreefhent over what' constitutes a good religious education. 

Ifi;an important related' area , the. majority of parents do not see ^ 

the Catholicr school^ as doing a significantly bettetr job thao public 

schools? only, about 3^% agree with the statement that Catholic schools 

teach qljLildren ^to like^ other races ^and nationalities 'better than public 

^schools, About 24% disagree with the statement ^ and more tlian 39% f^eel 

they do i not know if there i^ a difference .between the^wo systems. 

«n the ©ther hand, while they dp not perceive CatHolic schools as' ' 

superioisi^in this area neither do they think they are too segragated. 
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An overwhelming 74^7% disagree with the statement -that Catholic schools- 
,^ire too segregated. - . j > * . ^ 



. In.extrd-curricular act;ivi%ies, only about 2.1%' of the parents see 

Catholid schools a.s being stronger,.^ wl^^le^ about 42% think public 

schopld^ are doing a better job.' A significantly lar%e number ('37%) 

. ^ ' • ' , ' • * ' ,^ ' - . ^ ^ ' , 

think there is basically, no difference/ At.jbhe saihfe' tiihe,. only 4,6|^ ' 

. ^ / ' ' / ' i . / 

lasted the athletic 'program/' an^ important^ area in extra-^curricular"^ - 

activities, as being one of the fqur^ost. important reasons they would - y' 
send ^their children to a cextaiji high sqh^l. None of the pafrents * 
. mentioned extra-curricular activities '^^their comments as being of 
. significant concern. 

Teachers' Qualifications and RelationSMp with Students ' '* ^ 

Parents perceive teachers in"* Cathol:^c .schools as -being more deddcated. 

While only .about 1% think public school teache^rs are more dedicated' 

78^4% think Catholic school teachers are more dedicated. ^ More than a 

majority- of -the parents think -there i4 basically no difference in the • 

knowledgeablfeiiess of the teachers in public and Catholic, schools. • At 

-the same time they think there .is a smaller number of students pe^ class 

• - . - , . . . . r 

in Catholic school s-tn . : , ^ - 

These results are. also probably reflectedNih the fact that the 

vast majority believe that students receive more individual attention 

in Catholic s<:hool^. This perceived superiority of Catholic school ♦ 

teachers is signiffcaat when it is noted $:hat 48% of the parents ^re- 

spondir)g listed the excellence pf the teaching staff as >eing one. of - 

.the four things^ that would be most important in detennii\ing which ' ' - , ' 

*I^igh 'sdKojpJ. their children would attend. - * " * 
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Services 



i^hat individual attjentjlon is -a function of the faculty's dedication 



' JPl probably ^re^fl^^ted in the e^^tent to which parents, see the Catholic 
schools as inferior, or not > superior to pxiblic schools in specific ' 



^servicee^ offe/ed. Overwhelmingly, parents think that Catholic schools 
'are fair behind in offering psybho logical services to' students; only 
aHout 31% think Catholic schools^are superior- in the area of coui^peling 
. services. Only 18% thought that Catholic schools were offeririg courses 
for* children Witl> special needs, (i.e. handicap's, learning disabilities, 
etq.) \ V ' / 



Facilities 



• ^Parents also- see* Catholic schools as inf^'rior in th^^rea of 
^acidities. A large majority think the phyeic^aL eWucation a|id labo- 
ratory facilities are better in public schools. Similarly, only about 
18% think Catholic schools offer superior classroom and library facil- 
iti^. It is only in the maintenance of buildings that parents per- • 
.ceiye Catholic schools to be better off. • 

' Other Individual C^egories • ' ^ 

Fou;: areas that have been aiscussed as being significant in the 
selection pf a high school were surveyed. These werp co-education, 
finances, transportation, and the quality of Catholic elementary edu-^ 
cation. ^""^^"-""^^^"^ t' ' ^ 

Parents do not seem to be particulari^concerned about the issue 
of co-education, nor does there seem to be a ooni^eflsqs ^f^ut the issue. 
Forty- four percent agreed with .the statement that Cathblic schools 
.should be^ co-educational; the majority indicated that they either did 
4 not know or tliat th^ thought they should be co-eduqational. At' th^ ,^ 

ERIC . . ' . ■ . Ui) 
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same time, an^ i'nsicfnif icant percentage indicate that this will be one 
of the four most important factors in deciding ilpon a high schooj. for 
their children. - 



In the area of finance^./ the» majority of parents agreed with the 
statement that Catholic schools are too ei^ensive, an even lafger 
{Percentage indicated that ck^olic schools deserve a larger share of 
/ tne,.!tax;-abllars. Yet -onl/ af<Dund^ 11% indicated that the absence of 
tuition would be one of 1;he four deciding factors in determining 
which high school their children will attend. These results seejn to - 
in^ipate that -while the maj'brity of parent^^^e^l that Catholic school 
tuition is high, they think it is worth the^ice if it provides a 
better education (especially in the area of morSl a^d religious 
'training, discipline, and college preparation) and it;^oes not result 
•in too great a financial hardship. This qonclusion- 'is supported 'by 
the fact that the most repeated .comment on parental surveys was t'hat 

tuition was too high for low income and/or large families. It is also 

> T - ' / 

supported by the fact that the low^r. the average family ^income the 

» * * * 

more. parents tended to indicate that Catholic schools were too expen- 
sive, and that tuition w6uld be a factor- in determining which high 
school their chiltftren would attend. \ ' ' 

Somewhat surprisingly ,, only about 24V of the parents indicate 
that transportation will be. a major factor in* the decision about 
which high school their child will attend. More t*an 70% -disagreed 
with the statement _that transportation will be: a major factor. This 
X result perhaps relates to two other suryeyjjuestions. About half of 

the parents disagreed with the statement that the quality of education 
. their chil^a is presently receiving at his/her elementary school will - 

ERIC ^ . . . 1 I 1 
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be a deciding factor faq;^hic!i high sahool' he/she will kttei^; about 
,43%. agreed wit^h-the s^at^eh^. ^ At the same time, a significant num- 
bar (58.7%) feel that the'ir child should have the opportunity to 
a1%end any Catholic higli ^flool in the. Cincinnati area. 

^hese three purvey questi<^s ^taken togetlier Way indicate .that 
a majority of parents of -potential high school students want the 
opportiinity' to freely choose tjie school (Catholic, private^ public) 
that they thinK will offer the best. educJation for their child. They 
wilLmeither autbmatically and willingly send_J:heii^ child to the 'high 
school which the elementary school feeds into nor do they simply want 
to send him/her to a high school because it is the closest' to their 
home. . . ' , - ^ 



Recoimriendations 

1. It is recommended that the elementary and secondary school^ 
with the Urban^ Schools Coordinator from the superintendent's 
office 'develop and use programs designed to teach students 
to underartand and appreciate the many races and nationalities 
that make up^ America*^ s "^pluralistic society. * 
It is recommended that the superintenc/ent * s office publicize 
thfe policies and procedures whereby adequate psychological - - 
and <:ounselirig services are offered to all students attending 
Catholic elementary schools . •* , ' * ^ 
It IS reComJijended that a 'study be undertaken of the • " 
facilities on the elementary level to determine what 
facilities shpuld be closed or consolidated t6 provide * « 



for the most efficient use. 
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'4, 



It is recommended that the policfes vFifch permit 
students to 'attend high s'chools outside of their 
districts be expanded t6 include the' case where 
thire is la strong "family tie* vith a, school 
other thap the one the student would normally 
aft tend.* 
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• ^ Survey Results 

1. Vocational and ' Technical Education 

Catholic ^ 7.1% 38 ' 

Public - ^ 88.8% .476 
No difference 4.14 22 

2. . College Preparation - - , 

Catho^Ac 66.6% 351 

' VnhyLc , ^ . 4.0% 21 
No difference 29.4% ^ . 155 

3 . ' Discipline 

Catholic. 96.3%' ' 521 ' 

Public ^ y .9% 5 , 

No difference n 2. 8,%' ) 

1 4. Individual Attentistt^ 

Catholic 73.3% ^ 4i384 

Public 5.7% -3*0 

^ No difference 5l.0% 110 



o diffe] 
B^ra-c 



5. ^tra-curricuiAr Activities 

\ 



Catholic . 20.6% > 109 

Public 42.3% I 2'2-4 

No difference 37.1% ' -196 



^ 6. Physical Education Facilities 

Catholic 8.8% 47' / 

\ Public ^ 68.7% 369 

t , . ' No difference 22.-5% 121 

. 7, Counseling Services ' 

-> 

Catholic ^1.4%' 160 

Public 36.9% .188 ^ 

^ , No difference 31. &% 161 

' 8". Psychological Seirvices 

Catholic 19.1% 93 

. Public 56.8% 277 

No difference- 7^.2% 118 



9. Variety o^ Course Offerings 

Catholic 12.6% f ' 66 

Public 67^2% 352* 

No difference' ^20.2% * 106 



10/ Classroom an*d ^Library Facilities 

ERiC^ - ■ . /; 111 
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Catholic - 17.8% 

Public 43*4% 
No difference \38.9* 

11 Laboratory Facilities 

Catholic , , 9.1% " 

Public 60.>2% 
No difference 30.7% 

12. Maintenance of Buildings 



2 

199 



4'5 
298 
152 



Catholic '41. e% 217 

Public . . 19.7% 103 

No* difference .38.7% 202 

13: Number of students per class 

Catholic 56.3% **253' 

Public 24.3% 122 

No difference 25. .4%' ■ 128 

14. More dedicated Teachers 

Catholic 78.4% 4^14 ' 

i>ublic •> 1.1% 6 

No difference 20. &% 108 



15. More Knowledgeable Teachers 

Catholic. '^,38.'7%-' 199 
Public 9,2% 
No difference 53.1% 

46. Innovat;ive Educatio 



Catholic^ . - 
Public 

No difference 




Programs 




%1 . ' Developing Respect ^'f or Persons and Frope^^y 



Catholic 
Public 

I^o difference 



499 

5 
30 
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.18. Transportation will be a major facttor in the decision 
of which -high ^chool our 'child wilr-att€nd. " 

Yes^ ' 23. 8% -131 

N6 ' 70.2% 387 . . 

DoA't Know . 6. 0% • 34 

/ 

19. The quality of education ■ our . child • is presently receiving 
- J at his/her elementary school will be a deciding factor 

for which high school he/she will attend. - • 

Yes' 43.0% 234 • ' 

No ~ 51.7% 281 

Don/t Know 5.3% 29 ^ 

. ( 

20. Our child should have the Opportunity' to a'ttend any . 
Catholic high. school in the Cincinnati area. 

Yes 58.7% - 320 ; 

No 27.9%' 152 

: Don't^Kijow 13.4% 73 . ' " 

21. Catholic schools train children in self-discipline and 
hard work better than public schools. 

Yes . 87,3% 480 

Nb 6.0% 13^'. 

Don't Know 6.7% .37 

22. Catholic schools .teach- children to like other ?-aces and 
nationalities such as Blacks, Puerto Rican's and immigrants 
better than public schools. 

Yes 37.2% 200 

No ■ . ' 23.8% 128-- . • 

' ^ Don't Kncy/ 39.0% 210 

23. Catholic schools train children to be more honest and 
morally uprighj^ than public schools. 

Yes 80.3% 437 " 

No 7.2% 39 , 

Don't. Know 12.5% 68 ^ ' 

24. Catholic schools have' discipline policies that are too 
strict. , . 

' Yes , ^ 2.6% J 14 

No 92.7% / 508.' ■ . 

Don't Know 4.7% • 26 , • . • 

25. Catholic schools should have more religious (sisters, 
brothers"^ priests) on their faculties. - ^ 

... 

Yes 67. 0% . 360 

No 14.5%' 78 

Don't Know ■ 18.4% • 99 



-Catholic^ schools deserved larger share of the ^ax 
-dollar . ' ' * - . 



^es 88.7% 477 ' ' 

No . . • 6.3% 34 - * 

Don't know '5.0% 27 ' 

Catholic schools do not offer courses fdr children, 
with special needs (i.e. handicaps, learning disabil- 
ities, etc.) . . 

Yes^ 46.1% ' . 251 • 

No . l«./2% 99 ^ 

Don't know 35.^8% 195 ^ ' - . 

Catholic schools are too expensive. 

Yes 60.0% 317 

No, • 33.9% • ■ 179 . 

Don't know 6.1% 32 . \' 

Catholic schools are too segregated. 

Yes 14.1% 76 

No • 74.7% 4 02' 

Don't know ^11.2% 60 • 

Cathqlic schools ^w^ll too heavily on religion, even 
in^ non -religious studies. 

Yes ^ 9.1% 28 . , . ' 

No . 88.6% 484 ^ 

'Don't knov; 6.2% 34 



Catholic schools should' be cot-educatioaial . 

Yes . "^38.6% 2 0€ " ■ _ — 

No 44.0% 235 ' * 

Don't know 17.4% ' 9» 

■fhere is J.ittle need for religious instruction beyond 
the elementary school level. 

Yes - 7.7% 41 

No 89.1% 476 . 

Don't know -3.2% 17 



How many children do you have at home who. are not 
yet* in high school?. ' ' ■ , 

1 24:7% 134 ^ 

2 27.6% 150 ■ 'i? , ♦ 

3 24 4% 131 ' ■ , ■ > 

4 l4.4% 78 

5 or more 9, 2% / 50 • 

Of these, how man^ childrien will probably attend a Catho- 
lic high school? ' , 

0 27.9% 124 ' . 

1 29.0% ,129 - ♦ 

2 23.6% 105 ~ ' 

3 19.6% 87 

Our average family income is: ' . ' 

Below $8,000 • ' 4.8% ' 24 . . 

$8,000 to $12,000 ' '14. 7f „ 73 ' . 

^$12^001 to $20,000 50.3% 24^ 

'"$20,*001 and above 30.1% . 149 



Who will probably make the final decision of which^ 
hi.gh schopl your child will. attend? 

Your child 3.2% . 17 

YOU (parents) , 36.1% 194 

Parents and' child 59.8% ^ 321 
together 
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. From. the list below, parents were asked to select four items 
that will probably be most important in their choice of a high ^ 
school. TO process' the data, weighted -scores were used. *If a 
parent indicated tf^t one choice was the 'single most important 
factor ii||;their selection, a weighted score of 4 was assigned; if ' 
it was second most important^ weighted score of 3 was assigned; 
^rf^was chosen as the third^mdst important factor, a weighted 
. . seore of 2 Was assi^ed^. and if it was -the fourtjj most important 
' . factor, "a weighted score of 1 was ^is^igned. ^ \ 

^Then the [weighted scores for each choice were added^. Obvi- 
itmsly thft higher the smA of the wei^jhted score,^the more important 
it wa^ toV parents respojiding. Choices were then ordered. 
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Personal growth 'in re 
Religioiis training-. ^ 
Excellent tgf^ching staff 
Discipline 
College* Preparation program 

4 

' 4 • 

Individual Attention 
Tradition and Reputation 
No tuition 
Innovative programs^ 
Other 

Coeducational 
Not Coeducation a iT 
Athletic program * , 



alitor 



877 
811 
.721 
674 
600 
256 
2^2 
152 
83 
77 
44 
.40 
37 
\ 



ii') 
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CHAPTER VIII 



, PHILOSOPHY^ AND CURRICULUM 



Philosophy and curriculum are "the fr^ework of every school. 
Purposes and justification _p^purpo^s can. provide direction and 



• spirit, to a school. Curriculum is a vehicle fdr the achievement ' ) 
of purposes. It can serve as the tool through which the faculty 
cmd administration dialogue vrith the students, facilitating per- 
sonal ^growth and 'unc^^standing. The purpose of this chap^&r is 
to review and anal^e the phi-Iosoph^es of education of the thir- 
teen high schools, review the- curriculum in relation to these 

-f - - , 

phil'osophjLeS and make specific recommendations, ' ^ 

- • " ' ' . 

Philosophies of Education 

I The reason for the existence of Catholic schools is as vital a 
question^ to<fay as it hag ever been. Lower enrc^llment^, financial 
difficulties, changes i4i religious and other values, the declining 
number of religious faculty and administrators, the changing social 

ship* of Catholics to non-Catholics in American society have con- 
^ tributed. to an awareness of the need to explain theoretically apd 
to impletftent. concretely -not only w'hat is unique about Catholic* 
schools in general but unique about each Cathdlicy school. 

Thejprincipals of the thirteen high schools, identify the unique 
p\irpose' o^^heir schoolVs to be that of bringing the message of Christ 
to ^heir students>^ in the manner Christ deli\^ped His message. This 
purpose , manifests itseljE in a Christian atmosphere in which adminis- 
trators, faculty and students live and grow 'together. It -is an ^ 



and economic conditio!^ of tl\e Catholic population and the relation- 
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9itmosphere of concern and compassion in which each sees Christ in 



the other. 



This purpose is reflected in the curriculum through the religion 
courses, special programs concerned 'with social issues, and in the • 
fact tha.t faculty'^nd students have input into course offerings. It . . 

' IS manifested^n the fact ^^^at faculty accept it as their responsi- 
bility to develop directfly Christian values in all of the courses 
they teach/ ^ ^ * * ^ ^ * ^ 

Believing that the Christian personals the s.elf-discipJLined ^ 
person, the principals tihink their discipline procedures axe estab- 
lished to ^enable students to move from extej^dr to interior di^sqlplihe, 
to a feeling of^ personal responsibility vby allowing freedom within 
limits, from a concern only with selfto a love and co^cetn for others^. 
To the principals this means that discipline procedures are firm- but 

*not oppressive-, sensitive to individual .personalities and -characters • 
.It also means that Catholic schools are geared to reinforcin^^hose . 
Christian principle^ developed in the home during adolescence when 

'traditionally there is a great deal of questioning of values. All 
the principals are aware that parents look to Catholic high schools 
to' fulfill* this vital function. 

This purpose is -reflected in. the fact *that several adminis- 
trations have team involvement in decision making', that faculty .are 
hired not only on the 4Dasis of their academic, credentials but also 
on the basis of their religious an^^mot^l 'commits and that ^^' 
faculty are given the opportunity to make retreat^ and engage in 
other religious experiences as a group. It means to the principals 
that they have ;a responsibility to (|6manstrate a concern for^their 
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• stud§nts and faculty a*s persons. ' • ' ^ 

• In terms of^ counsel iAg, it means that there are religio.us 

avail.able for .religious counseling so thaft the xeligious' and moral 
' / . ' - ^ • - . f . • 

needs of the students can be cared for a s' well as' the academic, 

vocational and oth4r ne^ds.' fit means that faculty and counselors . 

can meet together consider the whole person of the student • 

% This Catholic purpose is manifested very concretisly in the f.act 

' that administrators,^ taculty and students^ h$ive the opportuiiity to 

practice their faith together. Daily, weekly monthly* masses , stur 

dents and faculty., directly involved in the liturg;^ pra^ying together 

students involvement, in the commun:(.t^S^etd. - in short, the faith 

community is the purpose of Catholiii; education. * ^ 

The written philosophy statei^(|^ of ^the high schools reflect 

many of the. same components the principals <)utlined\'^^j^»^,obj datives 

most frequently listed in the statements \nclude -the folltpwing: 

<, ' J \ All * • 

1. To develop Christian cha£flfi*«i^ which i^icludes seeking 

just solutions to personal, community, national and 
world problems, recognizing the basi^ dignity of the 
, individual, the form^f^n ojf^a conscience which re- 
suits ill a sense of responsibility, growth through; 
the liturgy and sacraments, an ^onderstanding 6f doc- 
trine coupled with participation in the\.apostolic 
mission of the Church, and the integration of Christian 
' values in human culture, 

2. To develop qualities needed in the society such as 
appreciation for and ability to pea: form the respon- 
sibilities of democratic citizenship, interpersonal 
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Skills tod coirammitji, awareness, and vocational 
preparation* 

3., To develop '-^lacji personal qualities as appreciation 
_.for'the culture and heritage, physical a*d< mental 



^eal-th, critical thinkihg ^skills and proper 

^These objectives are roost often justified by referring to 
1. . The Christian nl^SiSage of salvation for man which 
enables the person to develop to the fullness of 
^ ' consciousness the supernatural end of roan and'en- 

ables him to integrate the. secular and the spiritual. 
^ ^ r ^^^* The'^neality of Christian community as^^being that 
* which is created by .sharing arid living the gospel 
- ^^^^.of-^Jesus Christ, ' * 

3. 'The realities of a democratic society and they 
, rights arftsk^responsibilities o£ each person in 

the society. ' • ^ , ^ 

4. The basic 'principles that education^is a personal ~ 
^ ^ and sociaX process, guidance and discipline ar^ ^ 

vital jnean^ of educating, and that e^ducation is 
^ everyone's #ight and the duty of -.the family to 
^ ! support^. ^ , . ■ ' ' ' 

The. following are most frequently giVen^ in the plii-lOsopfty 
statements as ways of achieving the-, objeci^res: ' \ ^ 

1. Provide an atmosphere of Christian community , ' 
which incluiies such, qualities as trust , .respect/ . . 
^ consistency in word and action, dedication to . ^ 

* truth ,^an^ -or lent at ion toward petsonhood;' ' * ^ 
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"^2,/ Provide a broad array of educational experiences 
' ^ including a broad curriculum which includes prep- . 
arationfo^^^aJM^s , physical and health education, 
courses designed toXpass on and help individuals 
develop the culture land heritage^ a variety of 
instructionaJJi'and eictra-curricular activities. ' 
3. Provide' a faculty 'ana. administration who have 

integrated religious values with the rest of their 
lives, who take the whcxie person - (including the 
spiritual el^ent)-'lnto consideration in their 
dealings with others, who worJj with the ^guidance 
departments »in meeting each student's needs > who. 
keep parents - ijiformed "and work together with* parents who 
cooperate with* other educational institutions-, ^ho 
continue to update and refine their skills and 

• ■» 

knowledge, and who project an .image of respect for 
life\ ^ 1 * ' 



Curriculxim v » . 

— ^ \ 

... , ' \ 
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Changes in the curriculum have been made in' the past five yisars 
'•to better meet the objectives jof the schools* In some ca^es this 
<has involved major shifty from curriculum geared solely to college 
preparation to remedial .and. general education* programs. In other , 
cases , it has involved the introduction of Aew m^hodologieis* or 
courses. Such innovations as modular scheduling, miyii-courses, 
seminars, team-teaching, -Independent study, electives in rfeligibn • 
on the junior and senior levels, electives* in Ehglish and advanced 



placement have been introduced. In still other instances it has 
involve<^ the introduction pf totally new courses' such , as coiranuni- 
cation arts , business law, computer pff^raming, television pr.oductioi 
psychology aftd photography. . 

These courses have generally been well-received by faculty 
Twho in many cases instituted 'them on* their own initiative) , stu- 
dents, and parents, especially since they often break away from 
"book-centered" education, facilitate meeting individual ne^ds, and 
yet do not detract from the coMege preparatory or general' education 
curriculum. ^ , ' 

Analysis 

.While all of the' philosophy statements speak directly to the 

' * - /• 

Catholic .nature of the school, therfe seems to be .a need to: 

1. Clarify the nfeaning of terms. Important terms and 

' r phrases axe used with no clearly stated def iriitions . 

' For instance, such^phrases are used in various philos- 

» . - - ** - ' 

ophies as "Christian community," "critical thinking," 
and cultural refinement"- without any explanation. If 
such terms are used and given prominence,* they^^hould ^ 
be defined in* the context, each school means them to 
haye. Otherwise they may. have^ tl^e tendency to becbme 
mere slogans, empty of 'an^ meaning. 

2. Delimit and make explicit the responsibilities of the 
school, in relation to the> family. Since this idea 

^ remains a cornerstone jof Catholic philosophy o£ edu-^ 
catiox^< and since* all the pri-ncipals indicated that 
,this was an essential component in thteir thinking about 
^ the educational process, this SiB^r^sttf be an. important*"^ ' 
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element to Include in any phx-losophy. This would 
♦ seem to b^fe especially important in the area of 
discipline since both school and parents see^'this 
as an important area of shared resp<»sibility. 
Specify in t/he contfext of each 'schooAhoW the 
stated objectives are to be achieved. \ With the 
notable, exception of Mother of Merdy^ ptocedures * 
are not oBten^ clearly articulated in^he philosophies. 
For instance; fiow is fJShristlan atmosphere** pro- 
vided, how«is "the rrews of salvation integrated with • 
the rest of life," h6w are "loving, aware, generous" 
people develc^ped, how is "leadership potential" de- 
veloped. If administrators and faculty afe* to - ' 
fulfill their, responsibilities and see the fulfill- 
ment of these responsibilities as realization of the 

♦ 

philosophy;,' thea definite indications must be given 
in the statement itself. 

Integrate ,To Teach as Jesus iDi-d into the philosophies 
of each school.' In sQme cases this statement has been 
merely add4d in the form of an, addendum or th^ pre- 
sentation of selected quotes. ' But if the statement is 
to be meaningful^: its /Objectives, rationale and recolh- 
,l|iendations must be translated concretely and synthe- 
sxzed ,directly: into the ongoing tradition and experi- 
ences of eachilchool. " ^---^^^ 

Integrate into the school philosophies the concepts^ 
teaching d&ctrine, building' cQiniminity and .offering 
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service. While the principals indicated these were K 

* central objectives of the sdjlfels they have not b^en 

• P - 

included in the philosophy statements in explicit 
terms in many cases. ' 
A few points that can be made aboulj the curricula in relation 
. to the philosophies are th6 -^following: ' * 

1. Provisions for students needing remedial help need' 

. ' to be made in some of the schools. Perhaps in some 

« •• 

ca&es there is need for remedial reading and mathe- 

matics course^. But certainly in al-i the schools there 

'\ is a need for teachers who are capable of teaching- 

^ reading through the teaching of their own discipline 

— history, science, art, etic. \ 

2. If the philosophy of education of* Catholic schools 
is to be' fulfille<^ then as clearly as possible there 
should be in as many course's 'as possible an inte- 
gration of knowledge, Value's and skill objectives. 
Course descriptions and syllabi should reflect this " 
threefold emphasis in clearly .stated terms. 

3. ^ To fulfill tlie objective of ^ integrating the news of 
salvation with the rest of life there should be *a . ' 
course or courses which are specifically designed to 
facilitate this process ahd have the student con- 

Jsciou^y reflect on this pr6cess. 

4. While philosophy statements help to indicate 
priorities in curricular offerings, there is also 

^ ^ . need to develop procedures for balancing ^departmental 

ERJC ' . ^ ^' 
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cost?s against such priorities. If costs neeH^ to 
l?e Ctrtr, it would not be in peeping with the 
y philosophies nor would jLt be 'educationally sound 

to simply cut across the boai^d* * * 

. Recommendations . \ v • * ^ • ^ 

!• It is recommenofed that irldividual high schools or those, 
located clos^.-1?o each other release a religion, teacher 
for one-foui^th or one-half time to work with -parents in 
helping them understand the purposes and contejjt o^ the*, 
religion courses being offered t:a their children and to 
establish meaningfu^ communication between the faculty 
of .the religion departments and the parents. ^ > 

2. It is recommended that each high school institute a com-, 
plete testing program -of aptitu\Jes, interests 'and \ichieve- 
menfc. Direction and guidance for such a testing prograjrn 

. should borne f2:om the coordinator of Pupil Personnel 
Services in the superintendent's Office. 

3. It is recommended that each high school institute pil-ograms 
by means of which ^ch student for at least one* semester 
during-each year -will -^engage in a social service activity 
i^M:he''comituinity. The progreon at ^ minumum could be a 

^ part of an extra-curricular activity, or preferably, 
linked to the religion courses he or she is taking. 
Jt is recommended that th6 superintendent's office 
investigate th^ possibilities of developing formal 
agreements with colleges and; universities in the'afrea 

'i for early enrqj.linents as veil as courses carrying college 

■ ■] ■ ■ * • . • . 
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. credit for students 'who have the capability of ,pro f iting 
from them. * . • 

5, It is recoiranended, that faculty members be encouraged ^ 
and rewarded for developing interdiBciplinary'^courses^ 
^-for teaching in a curricular area other than that ih 
which they are certified, and for develop^g courses 
* - which involve a community service activit^) Incentives 
for such enterprises might include a reduced] teaching 
load {in number of courses or studer^zs) .for tHe semes^ter 
prior to or during such an underti^ing, ^ 
^ 6, It is redommended-that each high school develop' in- 

service«^rograins that enable' faculty in^each department 
^ ^ t 

•to articulate their n^eds as related to individual 
disciplines,* 

7. It is recommended that the high schools, with the . 
assistance of a staff person from the superintendent ' s 
of fic6, develop plans for establishing remedial education 

I programs and cpurses either In each high school or in 
selected high schools. 

8. It is recomirvended that each high school ir^titute a 
policy whereby, in ^the senior year, each student has 
the opportunity td develop a synthesis or* antegi-ation 
between hi^religious belief s, another discipline and 
his life and career goals. ^ ' . 



* Thiq program could perhaps best be conducted at a minimal cost 
with the par'ticipation of college or \iniversity faculty from each 
of the respective disciplines. * From this initial needs assess- 
ment, the faculty could Qetexmine what chauiges need to be made 
and what future plans should be made for the future ^in-service 
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9. It is recoimnended that ^each.aiqhool institute a policy 
whereby it determines the costs of individual, curricuiar 
areas. The procedure should include ways of limiting 
- costs; or cutting back in* specific ar^r^. A formula 
/ could be develoji^d which would include suc^^ factors as 
^student credit houraf, departmental and overhead 'Costs. 
While the formula would not constitute the sole^ criteria 
for determining the future of a c^rricular ar'fea, J.t 
could serye as on,e useful criteria for making curricular 
jBecisions. It can help to avoid the educationail'j 
sound practice of^- across the board cuts.* 



The formula could -be the following; 




Total ^Student Credit Salaries, overhead and post to s.chpol to' 

Hours in dollars & fees " other departmental costs ^ operate the dept. 

In this formula, student credit liblirs are computed by dividiiT^ the 
tuition each student pays by the number of credit hours the average 
student takes and multiplying this figure by the number of stydent . ^ 
credit hours offered in a department. -This dollar amount is then 
.multiplied by the total number of credit hours offered in a given year 
by a specific det)artraent . ^ This figure is then added to th^' tota^l fees 
paid by the students in the specific curricular area. From this total, 
departmental salaries and costs, as well as a fi^e3^|per cent age of over- ' 
head costs are subtracted. The total represents the amount |he depart- 
ment is "costing" the school. ^ v ^ ^ 

'Pot Qgfl^le, if the tuition is $600 and the average student takes 
10 cr«H.t houri per year, the cost of a student credit hout would 
be $60. If the -history department offered 15 one credit courses to 
a total of 400 students, the, total money "generated" in student credit 
hotirs would be $24,000..* If iOO--^udents paid $5.00 for various 
V course fees in the history department, then the total ainount "generated" 
by the history department could be $24,50a/' If^^e history department's 
faculty salaries totalled $30,000, other departmental -iosts were 
.$500 and overhead costs were 5% of departmental salaries, the history 
department's cost t6 the school would be: 

C$24,000 +.$500) -^($30,000 + $500 + $1,500) = $7,500 
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Introduction * /" y 

X > . ' • 

Four of -theYhirteen interparochial high schools of Hamilton 
county have experienced a significant loss in enrollment in the past 
• five years. This declining enrollment has 'Occurred dicing a period 
of overall population decline in Cinciijnati and econpmic recession 
for the past few years. The purpose of this chapter and the next 
is to review the significant demographic and Inroli^ent. information, 
make projections regarding future enrollments and make recommenda- 
tioris regarding ^he future of the Catholic high schools based on these 
projections. " 

Demographic Review of Hamiltoji County 

Sirice J.960, the rate ot population growth iii Hamiiton county 
has been slowing. Theref seems to be two -reasons for this. The first 
is a migration out of Hamilton county. A jgecond reason is a de- 
clining birth rate. For instance, whereas from 1960 to 1964- ttiere 
were 104,662 births, from 1970 to 1974 there were only 74,^58 ir^ 

.Hamilton county. This represents a 'drbp in births of some 14%. 
This figure is reflectivfe of the slowing of ^pulation growth in all 
of Southwest Ohio. Figure* 1 displays the results of the Greatet 

^Cincinnati Hospital Council and Cincinnati Power and Light analyses 
of the population since 1960. Both of these organizations, especially 
the former, are recognized for the' accuracy of €heir population 
amalyses. 
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Projections -for -the future seem to indicate that this trend, 

tl\ough leveling off somewhat/- will continue. OKI Population and 

Economic Growth indicates the following projections for Hamilton \ 

County to the year 19^5 for the ages tep to fourteen and fifteen 
^ . . / • • 

to ninete^en: * - • 

Projected 

Age 1970 1975 L980 1985 Decline, 1970-85 

10-14 95,996 91,527 ^8,056 86,408 9,588 
15-19 84,188 95,064 89,443 V6,505 7,683 

It should be noted that OKI ' s prp jections for 1975 weiTe rel- 
atively accurate except for the ages zero to four where the figures 
were approximately 8,000 lower than indicated. Hence, the pro- 
jections should probably be scaled down appropriately for the ten 
to fourteen age group in 1985. 

Table 3 presents the decline or growth in population \n 
specific coiranunities and townships in Hamilton County betwem 1970 
and 1975. The following conclusions can be drawn from this infor- 
raation: - , • 

L. The areas surrounding Cincinnati have experienced 

a population increase since 1970. But this incre'ase 
has not been uniform. 

2. Communities .experiencing the most significamt growth 

Mon 

in the northeast, a 2B% increase ilft-^^pulation 
since 1970. In the west, Harrison, a 14 . 1% increase 
since 1970* To the rprthwest of Cincinnati, 
Forest Park, a growth of 16.7%; Mt. Healthy a 

1 > 



have been: ^ 
a."*'^In the east, Madeira, a 37.5% incretis06 Montf^mery 
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Table 3 
HAMILTON COUNTY POPULATION 



Coromupity 

Addyston 
Amberley 

Arlington Heights 
Blue Ash 
Cheviot 
Cincinnati 
Cleves 
Deer Park 
Elmwood Pi. 
Evendale 
Fairfax 
Forest Park 
Glendale 
Golf Manor 
Green Hills 
Harrison 
Indian Hill 
Lincoln Heights 
Lookland 
Loveland 
' Madeira 
Mariemont 
Mil ford 
Montgomery ' 
Mt. Healthy 
Newtown 
North Bend 
N." College Hill 
Norvood 
Reading / 
St. Bernard 
Sharonville 
Silverton 
Springdale 
Terrace Park 
Wood lawn 
Wyoming 



■1970 , 


1975 


1,336' . 


1,397 


^,574 


5/649 




' 17438 


-8,324 


9,184 


11,135 


11,203 


452,524 


439,243 


' 2,044 


2,040 


7,415^ 


• 7,413 


3,525 


•,3,382 


1,967 


2,1 06 


. 2., 705 


2,706 


15,139 


18,171 


2,690 


2-, 757 


5,170 


5,378 


6,092 


6,443 


4,408 


5,134 


5,651 


5,962 


6,099 


5, 381V 


5,288 


5,342 


5,177 


6,207 


6,713 


10,738 


4/540 


4,545 


52 


51 


5,683 


7,890 


7,446 


8,526 
2,0^0 


2,047 


638 . 


690 


. 12,363 


12,679 


30,420 


29,526 


14,303 


14>^955 


6,080 


6,316 


10,985 


11,947 


6,588 


6f582 


8,127 


9,786 


2,266 


"2,356 


37251"^ 


3,158 


9,089 


. 9,232 
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Table cont . 



HT^ILTON COUNTY POPULATION 



Township 

Aftflerson ' 

Colerain 

Columbia 

Crosby 

Delhi 

Gr^n 

Harrison 

Miami 

Springfield 
Sycamore 
Thymraes 
Whitewater 



1970^ 


1975 ' 


. 25,887 


30,587 


50,971 


56,750 


7,152 


4,96Q 


1,747 


2,016 


25,785 


27,058 


-49,917 


51,023 - 


1,818 


^ 2,.18T- 


5,023 


■5,392 


41,611 


44,287 


22,733 


24,015^ 


3,726 


' -4,493 


3,318 


3,709 



•i 



12 .'7% increase 



^7 



3. \ Townships (excluding communities ' located therei;i)-. ex^ 

periencing the most prominent ' ^ovrth include : 
a. Anderson to the east with a 15.4% increase; 
CoJiBldn to the West with a 10.2% iijrreas.e; 
Crosby tQ the west 'with a 13 . 3% ' increase; ^ 
Harrison to the west, with a 16.8'i increase ' , 

syiice 1970. , * . * ' 

4. The only communities around Cincinnati which have ^ 
• expe^^ienced a prominent* decline since 1970. t^d to be" 

. those to, the immediate' nor^h, such as Lincolfi Heights, 
' Elmwood Place^ Norwood, and Sharonville. 

5. The only^ township around Cincinnati which- has experienced ' 
.any decline since 19-70 had been Columbia with afirbst a' 
30.6,% decliiie. All the others have increased' sincfe , 1970. 

6. '.Wj^^^a^-^h^e' has been growth in ittost o*^tpe communities and 

townsl^^s ajround^^ncinnatl since 1970, thi^rate of growth 
seems to be- slowing; expecially in those areas immediately^ 
surrounding CincintMi^i, 



Demographic Review 6f Cincinnati 

' ' ' - - ' » ^* 

Looking at the city of Cincinnati itself, the following con- 

. , \ - ' ' • * ^ , * . ♦ 

*clusions can be drawn; , • • ' • 

1*. The population 'has declined because- 

a. The birth rate' is dropping dramatically (down 
: - • 20^per 1000 in. 1970. to 15 per lOflO in. 1973). 
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The rural migration to the. city has declined 
Adramatically. Tkere hSls -been a great decline 
in those areas where blacks and appalachians 
formerly settled. 

There contp.nues to be an outward migration of 
families to- the s^^urbs Tf rem the city. As 
families are able to move to better neighbor- 
hoods, in suburb!^ there is no longer a group to 
take theiir place. Hence, there has been an 
increase iii'^abandoned hoihes.- 

There- is a high rate .of mobility. .Within 9ne 
year, 1973, over 36% of the-iiousing units had 
a change in cOccuparits. - ^ 

While the decline in population has been -pervasive 
there are specific* neighborhoods wh^re the decline 
has been the greatest. Table 4 * is ah outline^ of - ' 
populatipn growjth and decline *Ln specific 
neighborhoods between I960 and 1973.' It indicates 
• that: " . * ' - . 

The ^st s'ide of Cincinnati has experienced 
the mfltat significant declines/ For,^Lnstance, 
^al*nut Hilis lost 7,957 people^ between 196X) " 
and 19?3, a -percentage decline of* 38.5. "^The 
"heighborhoocj of Evailston lost 4,^84 people 
between 1960 and' 1973/ a percentage decline^of 
'26.3. During the same period, MadisonVil]te- 
Eastwood neighborhood lost 2,29'8 people, a 



Tatae 4 



POPULATION 



statistical Neighborhoods 



1 
■ 2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
. 7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
' 12 
13 
14 
•15 
16 
17 

1^' 
19 

\ 20 
21 
22 
'23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

. 31 
32 
33 
V 34 
35 

/36 

. 39 
40 
41 
42. 
43 
44 
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Avondale , 
Corryyille , 

N. Avondale-£>addock Hills 

Overr-.the-RhinB 

Mt. Auburn . ^ 

Fairview-Clifton heights 

Clifton • ' 

^pnd Hill 4 

RoSelawn * * 

Hyde Park 

Mt. Lopkout 

Oakley 
* M^disonville-Eastwood 

Kennedy Heights 

Pjfeasant Ridge 

.Mt. Adams 

Co^.mnbia-'East End 

Riverside-Sedamsvillel^ 

Fernbank-Sayler- Park 

East Price Hill 
^w6st Price Hill 

North Fairmount r 

South F^itmount , 

Northwest Fairmount 

Lower Price J^ll \ 

Norths ide 

^outh Cumminsviill 
West kind 
Ev^ston 

East Walnut Hifls 

Walnut Hills 

Carthage 

Hartwell 

College Hill 
•Mt. Airy ^ 

Wihton- Hills 

Westwbod- <^ 

Mt. Washingtjon. 
,;palifornia ' • , 

Camp Washington 

River Road 

University Heights 

Queens gate ^ J. ' 

CBD-Central Riverfront 



I960 

28818. 
7482 
6631 
. .30575 
13^23 
14801 
9635 
ll'672 
11058 
16i04 
10567 
15052 
17447 
5603 
10633 
6535 
, 69ir 
3777 
3165 
23170 
23539 
9287 
6810 
4179 
4136 
13050 . 

7866 
29308 
18590 
5350 
20658 
3975 
^453 
1^5:198 
2825 
7944 
22474 
- 9187 
1055 
> "6132 - 
1678 . 
11803 
;L2641 
5953 



I 
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1933, 

18068 
5234 
7«8 
12943 
9688 
11277 
10697 
11904 
10314' 
17337 
11)040 
14824 
15149 
7155 
114-56 
3091 
5196 
3837 
3493 
22257 
23570 
6562 
5571 
9972 
3195 
12183 
5018 
L3036 
13706 
5093 
12701 
3201 
6108 
20591 
461S 
11422 ■ 
30272 
13635 
719 
3221 
;4 04 
7891 
543 
:2998 
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* percent age .*<iecline of 13.2. 
2)- Some of the /neighborhoods on •th^ west side of 
Cincinnati , hajie experienced some increases 
^ in population in '^he; recent past. For in&tance, 

the WQStwood neighborhood increased 7,-799 in 
population from I96(f to 1973, an increase of 
25,8%,' Mt. Airy increased 1,794 from 1960 to 
1973, an increase of 38.8%., At the sam^ time, 
Mt. Washington, on the far southeast part of 
Cincinnati experienced a very prominent increase 
of 4,448, r-epresenting an increa^ of 32.6%. ^ 
2. Using R» L. Polk .Company's Profj^les of .Change data, it ^ 
appears that some middle and -v^perr income households 
are' in fact moving to the cenbtal qi'ty.^ Specifically, 
in the past' fiye years, thfe central business district, 
the .Mt. Adams ^ar^a, aj^^^^ "over the RhiTie" area are 
experiencing ^influx of middle and upper- income house- 
holds. However,^ thWe Tibudeholds tend to be single' 
persons or individuals whose ^children haVe; grown and 
^ ' left* the fami,ly home. Thus while there has been a 
population incjea»e«in bl^ese neighborhoods it has 'ho 
significant beai^in^%on potential iBchool population. 

Demographic Projections ^ ! 

It is 'difficult to make projections for yie future of Cincinnnati. 
However, it seems important to -mention- the • following as 'contri- 
buting factors to growth or decline: - ~^ 



While no direct relationship .can be shown' between crime 
rates and population growth or decline, .according to ' 
.Federal Bureau of Investigation figures, -the serious 
crime rate in Cincinnati rose oyer 150% between 1960 ^ 
and 1970. ^hile the crime rate did increase in subur- 
ban areas^ it has been at a consj.derably slower rate. 
The energy shortage and higher fuel costs may effect 
the willingness of people to commute from the subuj:^s. 
The high co6t of material and labor ft>r housing construe- 

t*ion may lead to increased stabilizatioh, - 

• . \ ' ■ ' 

Economic conditions will f)lay a strong part io determining 

future growth and decline. The present recession, the^ I 

effects of .which were beginning to be felt in Cincinnati 

as .early as 1971, has probably plaVed.a significant role ^ 

in the present -decline of birt;hs. 

Social values ar6 undergoing a significant transformation, 
the future of whicjj^s hard to determined For instance, * 
the large faihily of fdur^ five or six children is ex-, 
periending a greater decline than the small family 

:of one or two children, fhis trend seems to be as much 
a result of changes in social values as a result of 
economic changes. Hence, an economic uplift may not 
result i-n as much of a birtTT. increase as might other- 
wise be~ antici{>ated. 



> Weighing all these factors together and on the basis of past 
developments presented above, it seems probable that population 
growth in Hamilton and^ surrounding counties will continue to 
slow down and^ stabilize.. The population of Cincinnati will con- 
tinue to decline but at a much slower rate than previously, 

• - • 
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CHAPTER X 
ENROLLMENT FIGURES AND PROJECTIONS 



Introduction 



This chapter presents the enrollment flgurefit and projections 
'for the public schools of Hamilton ^county and Cincinnati/ a review 
^ of Catholic school enrollments since 1970, enrollment projections 
for the interparochiai Catholic high. schools and recommendations 
based on the projected enfollments of the Catholic schools in Cin- 

Public School Enrollments ^ 

While this study concerns the Catholic schools in greater 
Cincinnati, it is useful to consider the figures for the public 

' schools. These figures can^help to determine the extent to which 
enrollment decline in Catholic schools is a result of natural de- 
cline because of birthrate amd other factors and now much can be 
attributed 'to factors Unique to Catholic schools. Secondly, they 
cam serve as a check on the figures and projections developed for 

^the Catholic schools. The following conclusions- about enrollments 
in the pxiblic schools cam be drawn: 

1. There has been an increase in enrollments in H^unilton 

county since 1960. For instance in 1960, there were 

J r * 

91,387 students attending public elementary ischools; In . 
1970, there were 130,226 students attending elementary 
schools- in Hamilton county. In 1960, there- j^ere 41,141 
Students attending public high schools in Hamilton 
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county; m 1970, that figu3*e had increased to 
^8,235. This represented a' 29.8% increase on the 
elementary level and 14.-7% increase on the. high 
school level. 

2. There has been a steady decline in enrollment in 

e Cincinnati public schools since 1960. The* enrollment ' 

on the elementary level in 1960 was 62,253; in 1970 
it was 57,579. On the high school level, the decline 

• • was from 28,561 in 1960 to 20,275 in 1970. This 

represents a decline of 7%% on the elementary level ^ 
and a 29% decrease on the high school level. ' 

3. This steady decline in enrollment in-^Cincinnati * 
public schools continued through 1975, On the. '^'^ 
elementary level, average daily membership declined 
from 55, 570 on the -elementary and 19,057 on the 
secondary levels in 1971-72 to 46,358 on the ele- 
mentary and 17,634 on the secondary levels in 1974-75. 
This represents a decline of 16^6% on the elementary 
and 7.5% on the ^condary level.* ^ ' • 

4. This steady decline is^^ojected into the future.- 
The Department of Researdlh and Development for the 

. ^ - ' Cincinna^. Public' Sc^^odi's presets a further de- 
cline o!^^3.9% on^^e e]pementary level and a 21.4% 
on thq seoc)ndary ^evel by 1979-80. 
Obviously^ these eni;?ollment trends and projections parallel 
rather ^^osely ■bhe-''population changes taking place in Hamilton 
county and Cincinnati. A few points shcKtId be noted about possible 

♦ 
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effects of these changes oh Catholic schools. If the factor of 
overcrowding has played a role in convincing parent/S to send their 
children to Catholic rather than public schools, this/will no , longer 
be a factor in Cincinnati. Nor perhaps will it be a factor in the 
suburbs fh the very near future since, although exact figures 'are 
not available for Hamilton county, it appears that the growth of 
■^pubj^ic school enrollments is definitely slowing down. Secondly, tfie 
potential n^pnber of students who coul^ transfer to Catholic from 
public schools, all other things being equal, will probably decline, 
especially in Cincinnati. 

Catholic School > Enrollments 

The enrollment figures for the Catholic schools in Cincinnati 
are strikingly similar to those of the public schools. .From an • 
analysis ofc/'the available information the following conclusions 
can be drawn , about the enrollments in Catholic schools in greater 
Cinci^nnati since 1971*: 

1 

1. Both the elementary and high schools have experienced 
• * * ■•"^ 

about a 10% decline in enrollments since 1971. The 

" elementary schools went from 33,504 in 1971-72 to 

30,146 in 1974-75 for a 10% decline. The high schools^ 

went from' 13,061 in 1971-72 to 11,852 In k974'*75 for a 

9.3% decline. ' see table 5 for a breakdown on each high 
# , ' * 

school and its feeder schools. 



* 1971-72 is used as the base year because of the tuition increase 
of 1970-71. Using 1970-71 probably wo\fld distort the picture of / 
enrollment trends because of the enrollment decreases caused by / 
the tuition increases of $100.00 on the elementary level and $140.00 
on the secbodAtY level. 
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(1970 


- 1975) 
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High School 


Feeder Elementary Schools 








/I— 1 c 








Difference 






12-1 i 


. 73-74 


74-75 


lU^ib 


71-7-5 


\ Elder (Bovs) 


St. Aloysius 


260 


184 


165 


18f 


172 


- 88 
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70-71, 1892 


St. Augustine 


' 100 


106 


89 


90 


94 


- 6 


-12' 


Holy Family 


261 


190 


194 


165 


' 158 - 


• -103 ■ 


-32 J 


.' 71-72, 1792 


St. JosepK 


3 71 


303 


228 


229 


273 ^ 


- 98 


-30 


^72-73, 1673 


^St. Lawrence 


450 


413 


41 Q 




0 O 0 


— O 7 


-30 


73-74, 1676 






TOO 

139 


140 


167 


186 


- 9 


+47 


JXir Lady of 
















74-75, 1661 


Lourdes * 


880 


787 , 


835 


816 


813 


- 67 


+26 




Our Lady of 
















Difference 


Perpetual. 
















70-75, \231 


Help 


144 


123 


112 


99 


.^88 


- 56 


-35 


71-75, - 131 


Resurrection 


329 


2 76 


232 




203 


-126 


-73 




St. ^Teresa 


942 


812 


767 


836 


793 


-149 


-IQ 




St. Vincint 


















De Paul 


99 


100 


95 


60 ' 


70 


- 29 . 


-30 




St. William 


957 


868 


893 


829 


' 794 


-1B3 


-74 




St. Antoninus 


925 


866 


"811 


841 


789 


-136 






St. Dominic 


1103 


9 79 


.9 72 


964 


946 


-A57 


-33 




St. Jude 


840 


744 


2 70 


766 


740 


-100 ■ 


- 4 




Our Lidy of 


















Victory ^ 


1271 


1138 


1080 


1080 . 


1070 


-201 


-68 




Our Lady of 


















Visitation 


69 7, 


639 


696 


668 


661 


- 36 ■ 


+22 . , 




Our Lady of 


















Grace 


/58 


124 


110 


127 


138 


- 20 
















1 




7 


TOTALS 


9982 


8791 


8108 


8515 


8371 . 


-1611 

> 


-420 

• 






- -135- 


V 

• 1 1 


t 










ERIC 

















Table 5 cont. 



ENROLLMENT FIcSmES FOR 
FEEDER SCHOOLS AND HIGH SCHOOLS 
(1970 - 1975 ) 



H|.j^ School I Feeder Elementary Schools 



Marian( Girls 

70- 71, 519 

71- 72, 511 

72- 73, 468 

73- 74, 450 

74- 75, 433 
Dif fere^'ce 

/71-75, -7d 



_ Difference 
70-71 71-72, 72-73 , 73-74 74-75 70-75 71-75 







Cairdinal 
















Pacelli 


380 


357 


380 


385 


400 


+ 20 


+ 43 


St. Cecilia 


355 


311 


330 


326 


337 


- 18 


+ 26 


Cure of Ars 


_ 274 


242 


202 


201 


178 


- 96 


- 64 


St. Francis 


1 202 














De Sales 




155 


llfi 


12 7 


151 


- 51 


- 4 


Holy ^ross 


141 


132 


^ 

122 


110 


86 


- 55 


- 46 


St. Margaret 














of Corona 


277 


271 


254 


236 


209 


- 68 


- 62 


St. MarjTN 


45 7 


434 


• 

418 


' 406 


417 


- 40 


- 17 


St. MaTdiew* 


227 


165 


150 


156 




-227 


-165 . 


St. Anthony • 


250 


224 


244 


223 


232- 


- 18 


+ 8" 


TOTALS 


2563 


2291 


2218 


2170- 


2010 


-553 


-281 



♦ St. MAtthew and St. Elizabeth consolidated to 
form Gressle School, 1974-75. ' 



-136- 



ERiC 



I 4 t • 

1 1 i 



L 



Table 5 cont» 

ENROLLMENT FIGURES FOR 
JEEDER SCHOOLS AND HIGH SCHOOLS- 
(1970 - 1975) 



High School 


Feeder Elementary Schools 






70-71 
\ 










Difference 


m 




71-72 


72-73 




/H— /D 


70-75^ 


71-75 


McAuley (Girls 


St. Clare 


368 














329 


305 


269 


272 


- 96 


- 57 


70-71, 1-291 


Litfele Flower^ 
















629 


577 * 


565 


545 


505 


:5l24 


72 


71-72^, 1195 


St. Richdrd 
















206 


169 


164' 


155 


154 


- 52 


- 15 


72-73', 1095 


St. Ann 
















, 995 ' 


865 


889 


826 


793 


-202 


- 72 


73-74, .1090 


Assumption 
















951 


748 


731 


698 


689 




- 59 


74-75, TTK 


St. Bernard 
















265 


289 


289 


297 


292 


>{l 


+ 3 


Difference 


Corpus Christi 
















70-75, -176 


353 


330 


295 


2 72 


* 308 


- 45 


- 22 


71-75, - ^ 


St. Ignatius 


76Q 


724 


701 


"690 


662 


- 98 


- 62 




* 

St. James 






\ 






/ 






White Oak 


1397 


1301 


1293 


124-7 ^ 


/ 

1233 / 


-164 


- SB 




fit. John the 
















• 


Baptist 


457 


335 


329 


321 


341 


-116 


•f 6 




St. Margaret 


















Mary 




80 7 


• 691 


665 


65^7 • 


-320 


-150 ' 




















ft 


TOTALS 


7358 
mr 


6474 


6252 




5985 


590''6 - 


1452 


-568 



m 



Tab;Le 5 cont, " 



ENROLLMENT FIGURES -FOR 
FEEDER SCHOOLS AND HIGH SCHOOLS 
(1970 - 1975) 



High School 



Feeder Elementary Schools. 



McNicholas 
' (Co-ed) 

70- 71, 1120 

71- 72, 1014 

72- 73, 1003 

73- 74, 987 

74- 75, 976 

"Difference 
•W-75, - 144 
71-75, - ^ 



Guardia 



immaculate Heart 
of Mary 

St-. Bernadette 

St. Andrew 

St. Louis 

St. Thomas More 



TOTALS 



Difference 

70-71 71-72 72-73 73-74 74-75 70-75 71-75 



992 

478 
248 
201 
185 
371 



860 



738 



772 



'43/ 441 45 7 

244 215 226 

166 142 » .130 

161 156 .149 

250 "^246 24? 



879 

475 
234 
117 



14^" 

2/0 

/ 



-113 + 19 



- 3 

- 14 



+ 43 



-..^4^ - 49 
- 45 - 21 
1-121 0 



2475 



2113 a938 19.75 2095 



-380 



18 




-138- 



* ( \ 



I Table 5 cont#. 




ENROLLMENT FIGURES FOR 
FEEDER SCHOOLS 'AND HIGH SCHOOLS 
(1970 - 1975) 



High School 



Feeder Elementary Schools 



— 7 • ^ ^ 

, J • V Difference 

70-,71 '71-12 72^73. 73-74' 74-t5 70-75 71-75 



Mother of 
Mercy 
(Girls) 



70- 71, 1064 

71- 72, 994 



72- 73, 

73- 74, 

74- 75, 



922 
887 
864 



pilfer ence 

70 - y 5, -200 

71- '75, -0.30 



St. Cathef*ne 

Our Lady of 
Lourdes 

r 

St / AfSysius 
St. Jude 



St. Martin 
Cheviot 



Our Lady of 
Visitation 



TOTALS 



^50. 


— e 

» 860 


* 

780 T- 


716 


692 


-205 


-168 


880 


787 


- P35 


816^ 


813 


67 


+ 26 


557 


503 


479 




'522 


- 35 


+ 19 


840 


744 


801 '* 


766 


746 


'—100 


- 4 


'794 


695 


617 


660 


632 


-162 


-'63 


' 697- 


639 


696' 


669 


661 
SJ- 




+ 22 


4665 


4228 


. 4208 


4135, 


4060- 


-605 


^.^68 



ERIC 



-139- 



V. 



High ^?chool-^ Feeder Elementa 



Table 5 cont. • \ 

ENROLLMENT FIGURES FOR 
^FPEDER SCHOOLs'aND HIGH SCHOOLS 
il97q. - 1975) 

l-i 



Purcell 
' (Boys) 

70-71, ^44^ 

' 71-75, 867^ 

72*73, 768 

73-74 i ,767. 

•7.4-75, 723 

— jbiffe'rence 
m»75.-221 
f 71-75^ »44' 



a97a - 19' 

tai^^choois 



I 



St. Agnes , j> ' 

St. Anthony 

Assumption 'f 
(Closed June^73) 

^Cardinal Pacelli 

%t. Cecilia ^ 

Cure of Ars 

St# Franoi^ 
, ; be Sales^ 

Holy Cro^s, 

S€./idseph 

St Margaret of 
Cortina ^ 

St.. Mark 

Stt Mary V 

Nativity 

Our^ Mother of 
Socrows . • 

> St. filizabeth* 

St. Mattifew* '''^7 

-^St, Peter^& piui' 
Norwood ' ' ' ^ 

\ 

Gr ess le SchaoT 



TOTALS 



^0-71 ,71-72 ' 72-73 73-74 ^4-75 



Difference 
70-75 71-75 



260 
250 

175 
X 380, 
355 
274 

r4i 

37i" 

2^7 
210 
45 7 

56r, 

257 
234 
*227 

201 



222 

- 144 

' 35.7. 

3U 

242 
k 

135 
• 132 
303 

2 71 
185 
434 
477 

264 
212 
165 



183 



'A 



209 
244 

78' 
'3B0 
330 
.202 

118 
122 

-228 

254 
190 
418 
443 



r 



242 
206 
150 

181 



208 
223 



385 
326 
201 

127 
110 
.229 

2-36 
218 
406* 
392 ■ 

248 
158 ' 
156 

15.3 



L75 
232 



. 400 

337 

178. 

» ', 
151 

86 

-^73, 

¥ - 

209 
^259 
417 
408 

240 



- 85 

- 18- 



- 47 
+ 8 



+ 20 
- 18 

r- 96 



14,7 
294 



- 51 

- 55 
-.98 

- 68 
+ 49 

- 40 
-153 

- 17 
-234 
-227 

- 54 ' 
+294 



+ ^3 
+ 26 

- 64 

- 4 

- 46 

- 30 

- 62 
+ 74, 

- 17 
69 

24 
-^212 
-165 

- 36 
+294 



4832 4281 3995 377^ 3806. -1026', .-475 



* St. Elizal>eth^&';st. Matth^^Tschools consolidated 
to ^orm .Gfeasle- School, 1374-75. >. 

1 ./ ''140-*, 



Table 5 coht. 



ENROLLMENT FIGURES FOR 
FEEDER SCHOOLS AND HIGH SCHOOLS 
(1970^ 1975) 



■if 



High School 



Feeder Elementary Schools - 





■ — T 


70-71 






* 




* ', 

Difference 


« 

• 




' J»— 1 


72-73' 


73-74. 


74-75 7Cf-75 


71 — 7Q 
/X— /D 


seton( Girls} 


St. Aloysius 








, U83 








260 


X o *■ 


. 165 ^ 


172 


- 88 "i 


.- i2 


70-71, 1467 


St; Augustine 


100 


106 


89 


'90 


94 


% - 6 


- 12 


71-72, 1406 


Holy Family 

* * 


> 26L 


190 ^ 


194 -165 


156 


-103 


- 32 


72-73, •13p7 


St. Lawrence 


450 


413 


4ir 


383 


* 383 


- ^1 » 


- 30 


S.t. Leo 


;95 ' 


139 


140 


167 . 


186 


- 9 


+ .47 


73-74, 1293 


Our, Lady of 
















74-75, ^^94 


Graoe 


158 


124 


-110 ^ 


127 

1 


138 


; 


+ 14 


Our Lady of 














• r 


Difference 


Perpetyal Help 


144 


123" 


112 


99- 


88 




- 35 


70-75 f -1-73 


Resurrection 
St. Teresa 


329 


'■276 


232 


. 21 2' 


■ 203 


^126 


- "'^ 


71-75. -112, 


942 


812 


767 


836 




^-149 


- 19 


St. Vincent 
















' De Paul 


^9 


100. 


95 


60 r 


70 


' - 29 . 


- Vo 




St. Wiiaiam 


. 957 


• 868 


893 


82^ 


794 




- 74^ 




#t. Antoninus 


925 


866L ^ 


811 


841 


. 789 


-136 


- 77 




'St. Dominic 


1103 


979 


9 72 


964 


946 


-157' 


- 33 




St. John- 


















Harrison 


374 


288 


.2 70 


-257- 


255 


^-119 


- 33 




Our iSdy of . 


















Victory 


1271 ^ 


1138 


1080 


1080 


1070 


-201 


- 68 






7568 


6606 


6349 


6293 


6139 


-1429* 


-467 



Ta&le 5 cont*. ' . 
jajROLLMEN^ FIGURES FOR 

(1970 - 1975 ) . 



FEEDER SCHOOLSy^ANDHi^H SCHOQL^i . / 



High School 



Feeder Elementary Schools 







70-71 


71-72 


72-73 


. 73-74 


74-75 


Difference 
70-75 71-75 


•LaSallS- 
( Boys ) 


















u» v.'a.unerxne 


03 / 


860 


780 


71^ 


'692 


• -205 


-168 


4 

70-71, 1169 


^Little Flower 


629 


577 


565 


545 


'505 


-124 


- 72 


7$.72, 1127 


St. Richard . 


206 


169 


164 . 


155\ 


* 154^ 


- 52 


- 15, 


•72^73, 1Q99 


St. Aloysius 
Bridgetown 


55:7 


503 ■ 


479 


_ 508 . 


522 


- 35, 


+ 19 


73-74, 1U4 

* 


St. Ann 


995 


865 


889 


826 


793' 


-202 


- 72 


74-75, '11^9 


Assumption 


951 


748 . 


731 


.696- 


*-689 


-2,62 


- 59. 


Difference 
70-75, -4£ 


St. Berftafd 


265 


289 


*289 


29 7 


292 - 


+ 27 


3 * 


71-75, f 2 


St. Ignatius-,. 


760 


724 


701 


690 


662 ' 


^^98 


- 62""^ 




St. James 


/ 
















vniite Oak 
St. John the 


1397. 


1301 


1293 


1247 • 


1233" 


-164 


- 68 ' 


) 


* Baptist 


■457 


335 


329 


321 


341 


'-lie 


+ 6. . 


St. John ^ 
















\- .. 


HSirri'son 


374 


288 > 


270 


•25 7 


255 


-119 


- 35 




5t. Martin 


794 


695 


617 


-660 


632. 


-162 


-63 




XOTALS - 


8282 

« <t 


i 

7354 


7107. 


6920 


6770 


-1512 


-584 ■» 



V- 



Table 5 cont. 



«5:^^ ' fiNROLLMBNT FIGURES FOR 

FEEDER SCHOOLS AND HIGH, SCHOOLS 
' ' (1970,- ;975) 







High School 


Feeder Elementaury School 


s 


> 

a 














70-71 . 


• * 








Difference 






71-72 


'7?-73 


■73-74 


74-75 


70-75 


71-75 


Moeller 


All Saints 
















( Boys*) 


700 

f 


690 


640 


? 6385 


'eol* 


- 99 


- 89 


70-71, 1094 


St. Gertrude . 
• 


609 


563 


522 


477 


468 


-141 


- 95 


71-72, S»99 


St. John 
















De^r Park 


*5X)4 


432 


405 


421 


409 


- ?5< 


- 23 


72-73, 943 


















St. Michael ; „ ' 


435 ' 


,350 


3iB4- 


389 


362 


-,'73 


+ 12 


73-74, ""95^ 


Our Lady of the 




t 
















■ V 






74-75,' 943 

> 


^Sacred Heart 


525 


409 . 


- 4l!9 


383 


36Y 


/-461 


- 45 


Difference 


St. ;Peter & Paul 
















-70-75, -151 


Reading 


404' 


279 


264 


' 258 


267 


' -137 


- 12 


- 71-75, - 56. 


St. Savior 


908 


779 


'727 , 


735 


662' 


-546 . 


-117 • 


» 


St. Vincent 


370- 


■317 


-273 


277 • 


263 


-107 


- 5-4 '.' 


t 


St. poYumbaii ' 
< 


4-^2 ■ 


376 


,395 


407 


400 


- 72 " 


+ 24" 




St. Susanna 


281 


265 


289 • 


289 


2«6 


+ 5- 

* 


+'21.' , 




TOTALS- 


5208 4460 


4248 


4274 


408^ 


-1126 


-378 





















t. . 



\ 



ERIC 



. '•143- 



. Xay.e 5 cont. 

ENi^OLLMSNT FIGURES FOR 
FEEDER SCHOOLS AND rflGH SCHOOLS 
^ (1970 - 1975) 



High School 



Feeder Eleroentalry Schoolif 
}t 



Reqina 
(Girls) 

70- 71, •75 7 

71- 72, 655 

72- 73, 555 

73- 74, 499 

74- 75, 440 

Difference 
79-^75, I 317, 
71-75; -215 



St. "tc 



•A 



.gned 



Assumption 
(Closed ^nfe.*73) 


175 


144 


CO 




«St. Mark ^ 


210 


185 


190 


218 


Nativi ty 


561 


477 


443 


.399 


Our Mother of - 
Sorrows 


257 . 


264 


242 


248 


^11 Saints \. 


700 


690 


"640 


63« 



ERIC 



St. Elizabeth* 

St. Gertrude 

St. John 
Deer Patk 

'5t. Matthew* . 

St. ?eter*^«« Paul 
Norw6od * 

St. Vincent". 

-Gressle school 



TOTALS 



70-71 7L-72 72-73 73-74 



' Difference 
74-75 70-75 71^5 



260 



222 



2P9 



208 



234' 

■\609 

5*4 

227 

201 

* 

• 3 70 



•212 
563 

.1 

432 
165 



2 OB 
522 

\ 

405 
150 



158 
• 477 

156 



^ lai ,150 153!. 

*m ' 273';.^' '2-^7* 



175 


- 85 


- 47 




'*75" 


\ 

-144 


259 


+ '49 


+" 79 


408 


-153 


- 69 


240 


- 17 


- 24 


601 


' - 99 


- 89 




-23^ 


-212 


•468 


-141 


- 95 


409 


- 95 


- 23 




•227 


. -165 


147 


- 54 ' 


- 36 



294 



-10 7 
+294 



- 54 
+29 # 



43J38 
V 



.3854 . 3508' .3l53 



32 



"/St, . Eliiabeth and St. Matthew consolidated 
to form Grewle School,* 1974-75. » 

■• ■ . . ./^ ' 



-1044 f_59o 

.V 



'Table 5 cont. ' 

ENROLLMENT FIGUJIES FOR 
FEEDER SCHOOLS AND HIGH SCHOOLS 
' ' (1970 - 1975) 



High School [.Feeder Elemeatary Schools 





St. Gabriel 


70-71 


71-72 


.72-73 


% 

73-74 


74-75 


Diff 
70-75 


erence 
^ 71-75 


Mt. Notre Dane 


460 " 


407. 


. 399 


390 


365 


- .95 


" - 42 


(Girls) 


St. James 














' -114 


fO-71, 723 


Wyoming 


398 


341 


302 


^ HO 


I 

0 *5 "7 


-1 71 


11-72, 630 


St. Martin 
De Ppxres 


121 


112 


* 90 

V'' 


9S . 


100. 


- 21 


- 12 


72-73, 578 


St. Michael 


435 


350 






0 *I 0 


- 73 


+ ' 12^ 


73-74, 593 
.74-^5, 54*8 


Our Lady of the 
-Sacred Heart 


525 


409 


419- 


383 


364 


-le'l. 


- 45 


Difference' 

70- 75.-175 

71- 75,- 82, 


St. Peter & .Paul 
Reading 

St. Saviour 

St. Colvunban 


404 
• 908 
472 


279 
779 
3 76 


264 

727 

395 ■ ' 


« 

258 
735 * 
407 


267 
662 
40^ 


-137 
-24fe 


- 12' 
-117 

+' 24 *"^ 




St. Susanna 


281 


265 


289 


289 


286 


+ 5 ^- 


■ + 21 




totals; , 


4004' 


3318 


3269 ■ 


3192 


3033 


-9^1 


-285 ' 




t 


* 


« 














i 




f 


t 


/ 
















V 
















■145- 






* 







s 



i ^ Table 5 cont. " 
ENROLLMENT FIGURES FOR 
FEEDER SCHOOLS AND ^HIGH SCHOOLS 
(1970 - 1975) ^ 



High School 

S 



Feeder Elementary Schools 



Roger Bacon 



pger Ba 
(Boys I 

70- 71, 1138 

71- 72, 1082 

72- 73, 1078 

73- 74, 1107 

74- 75, 1081 



Annunciation 

St. Bernard 
(Closed June '73 

St. * Bonaventure 

St. Boniface 

St. Charles, 
Borromeo 

St. Clare 

St. Francis 



70-71 



71-72. 72-73 



73-74 



Difference 
74-75 • 70-75 71-75 



238 


ZIO 


- 168* 


• 192 


. 19 7 


- 41 


- 13 


151 


168 


179 






-151 


-168 


237 


. 183 


139 


146 


134 


•103 


- 49 


299 


187 


.184 


215 


'^200 


- 9 V 


+ 13 



173 
368 



i5cr 

329 



158 
305- 



144 
269 



130 
272 



43 

46 




*- 

Difference 


, Seraph 


. 221 


214 


195 


191 


206 


- 15 


- 8 


70-75, -52 


St. George 


218 


216 


235 


243 


-244 


+ 26 


28 


71-75, -_J. 


St. Monica 


215 , 


.191 ■ 


174 


158 


159 


- 56 


- 32 




St. Pius 


149 


128 


158 


179 ' 


• 189 


+'40 


, + 61 




St. Bartholomew 


. 797 


719 


610 


'585 . 


538 " 


-259 


•Ck 




St. Clement 


496 


410 


400 


437 


410 


- 86 




Corpus ChristU 


353 


330 


395 


2 72 


398 ' 


- 45 






St. Gabriel 
St. James 


460 


407 


295 


390 


365 


- 95 


V 




Wyoming • 
St'T Margaret 


398 


, 341\ 


302 


246 


227 


-171 


-114 


















f 


Mary ' . 
St. Martin 


' 977 


807 


691 


668 


^7 


-320 


-150 




De Porres , , 


121 ' 


112^ 


- 90 


95 


100 


- 21 


- 12 




Our Lady o^ the 


> 
















Rosary. 


517 


^72 


421 


353 


•346 


-171 


-126 




St. Vivian - 


1010 


884 


787 


775 


730 


-280 


-154 




TOrtlLS 


7398 


6458 


5491 


5558 


5412 


-1986' 


-1046 



Table 5 cont. ^ 



ENROLLMENT FIGURES FOR 

FEEDER SCHOOLS AND HIGH SCHOOLS 

r' 

(1970 • 1975) 



Hi-gh School 



Our ^Lady 
of Andrels 
(Girls) 



70- 71^ 

71- 72, 

72- 73, 
73^74, 
74-75. 



829 
789 
719 
653 
645 



Difference 

70- 75, - 184 

71- 75, - 144 



Feeder ElementaryvSchools 



Annunciation 

St. Bernard 
(Closed June '73) 

St. Bonaventure 

St. Boniface 

St. Charles ^ 
Borroraeo. 

St. Francis 
Seraph 

St. .George 

St. Joseph 

St. Monica 

St. Pius 

St. Bartholomew 

St. Clement 

Our Lady of the 
Rosary 

St. Vivian 



70-71 



TOTALS 



238 

151 
237 
299 

173 

221 
218 
371 
215 
149, 
79 7 
496 



517 
1010 



' . Difference 

71^72 72-73 73-74 74-75 70-75 71-75 



210 

168 . 

183 

187 

150 

214 

21^6 

216 

191 • 

128 

719 

410 

472 
884 



.168 192 • 197 - 41 . - 13 



179 
139 
184 

158 

195 
^35 
228 
1-74 
158 
610 
400 

421 
787 



146 
215 

144 



134 

200 

130 



-151 
-103* 
- 99 



5092 4348 4036 



384*7 



.-168 
+ '13 



-43 - 20 




3756 -'1336 -592 
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The declining enrollments have been particularly^' 
significant in Catholic elementary schools in the 
city of Cincinpati, especially in the center city 
and on the east side. Thus for instance, elementary 
schools feeding into Marian, Purcell, Regina and ' 
Our Lady of Angels have epcperience^ some of the 
most significant declines, even though among these 
schools are those which' have received special 
'support from the Archdiocese. 

The declining enrollments on, the high school level 
have been -particularly significaat on the east 
side of Cincinnati where, as has been shown, the 
greatest population declines have taken place in 
the past fifteen years. Table 6 sbows the' changes 
since 1971. The high schools experiencing the 
.greatest declines have been Regina (32.8% decline). 
Our Lady of Angels (18.3% decline), Purcell ( 16,6% 
decline) and Marian (15.3% decline). 
Declinijig enrollments are particularly diffifcult to 
deal with f inamcially when they result' Ih a school 
being significantly i^der the nuinber the school was 
built to accomodate^ Table 7 compares the high 
school enrollments with the size of the building. 
Schools having particular difficulty when this 
measure is employed are Regina (51.5% under built 
to accomodate-); Mt. Notre Daj^^e (45.2% under), 
McNicholas (24.9% to 27.7% und\r) and Mother of 
Mercy (21.5% to 28% underf . ) 



Table 6 



3 




ENROLLMENT COMPARISONS 









VS. 1974 


-1975 


• 

High School 


71-72 


74-7& 


♦Change 


%Change 


El&er 


1 7Q7 


±001. 

f 


i. 


— TO 
/ t J 




^1 1 


4 J J 


. / O 


15, 3 




1 1 Q ^ 
14.73 

• 


1 1 1 


0 U 


/ . 6.7 






y / 0 


JO 


3, 7 


Mercy 


^ • 9^4 


•864 ' 


# V 

-130 ^ 


-13.1 


Purcell 


867 


' 723 


ti44r . 


-16.6 




±^ UD 




IZZ 


U . 0 




±i. ^ / 

4 


1 1 9Q 
i. 7 






Moeller 


999 


943 


- 56 


- 5.6 


Regina 


655 


440 


-215 


-32.8 


Mt. Notre 
Dame 


630 


548 


-.82 


-13.0 


\ Roger Bacon 


lOM • 


1081 


- 1 


r 


Our Lady 
Of Angels ' 


7^9 


64*5 


• -144 


-18.3 


TOTALS 


13061 


. 118§2 


-1209 Ajterag^ 9.3 



ENROLLMEMftr COMPARISONS: ELEMENTARY VS. HIGH "SCHOOL 



DNROLLMEyftrC 



^High Schools 

Eiementaty ' 
School s« 



1971-1972 and 1974-1975 
1971-1972 , 1974-1975 ^Diff.- 

■ i 



13,061 
33,504 



11,852-! 

"^^30,146 
<rl4g- 




-lr^9 
-3:,35fl 



%Reduction - 
9.3 

10.0 
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Tabl« 7 



ENROLLMENTS- AND SIZE OF BUILDINGS 19^74-1975 



High School 

Elder 

Marian 

McAuley 

McNicholas 

Mother of 
Mercy 

Purcell 

Seton 

LaSalle 

• Moeller 

Regi^a 

Mt. Notre 
Deiine 

- Roger- B^cgn 

Our Lady 
of Angels 



# Built to 
Accomodate 

1400 

600 

1100 

1300/1350 

1100/1200 
750/ 900 
1400/1500 

950 
1000 
- 900 

lOOO '• 
1000 

7oa 



# Under Built 
to Accoihodate 

^61* 

-167 

+ 15 ^ 

-324/-374, 

-236/-336 

- 27/-177 
-106/-206 
+179 

- 57 
-460 

-452 

+ 81 

- 55 . 



% Under Built 
to Accomodate 

+18.6 

-27.8 

+ 1.5 

-24.9/-27.7 ' 

-21.5/-28.0 

- 3; 6/^19. 7 

- 7.6/-13.'7 
+18.8 
-5.7 
-51.1 

-4,5.2 
+ 8.1, 

- 7.9 
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Enrollment Projections for Catholic High "Schools 

— ' ; 

School enrollment projections/ like population projections, 
are difficult to make. They are somewhat easier to iinake :lor public 

, schools since the^ are less dependent upon effectiveness of re- ^ 
cruitment and other factors. Nevertheless, the attempt must be 
made if intelligent decisions are to be made about the future of " . ; 
Catholic, high schools in greater Cincinnati. Table 8 is a break- 
down -of enrollment proj*ections for each of th6 thirteen high schools.: 

. frhese projections viere arrived at by determining the rate at which 

each high school has been recruiting students from the elementary/ 

schools, the number of available students who will be graduating 

from the elementary schpols, and the average rate of decline or 

growth after ninth, tenth and^ eleventh gracJes for each of the high 

schools. Slight adjustments were made in these figures, oji the basis 

* " * ' r 

of size of class and population projections.. For instance, the 

drop-out rate at many schools tends to decline when the class size 

is smaller. Several iConclT^sions can be drawn from these projections: 

1. By 1980-19^1, the. total enrollment for 4II the 
thirteen high schools will total approximately 10,065 
which represents a further decliAie of 15.1% from . 
1974-1975. 

2. In comparison to this average of 15.1% and considering' 
over-all size, scho<ai*s thAt will probably experience 
significant declines within the next few years if no 

. chcinges are made incliide: 

a. Our Lady of Angels 23. 9% decline to 432 stu- 
dents, 38.3%'undet what the building was de- 
signed J:o accomodate. 
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Table 8 / 

ENROLLMENT PROJECTIONS 1976-77 ,tO 1980-81 



Elder 


1976-77 


1977-78 


1978-79 


1979-80 


1980-81 


9 


468 


• 412 


442 


426 


431 


10 


484 . 


437 


^396 


412 


406 


11 


Us ' 


470 


423 


382 


398 


12 


395 ^ 


407 


462 


415 


374 




1762 


1726 


1723 


1635 • 


• i609 



Projected ^Enrollment Decline 153 

Projected Percent Enrollment 

Decline 8.7% 

Percent under built to 

accomodate +14.9% 



r 



Estimated at approximately 75% of potential 
students from elementary schools 

... F 



ENROLLMENT PROJECTIONS 1976-77 to 1980-81 



Marian 


• 1976-77 


1977-78 


1978-79 


1979-80. 


1980*81 


9 


93 




84 


85 


67 


10 ' 


98 . 


98 


90 , 


89 


90 


11., 


104 




91 


■ 83 


82 


12 


100 


99 


87 


87 


• 79: 




395 


373 


352 


344 


318 



Projected Enrollment Decline 77 

Projected Percent Enrollment-^- 

Decline ' ^ 19.5% 



4 



Percent under built to * 

accomodate 47% 



Estimated at* approximat^4.y 60% potential 
students fr.om el^eyitary schools 
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Table 8 cont, 

ENROLLMENT PROJECTIONS 1976-77 to 1980-81 



OJEC 

f 





19 70—77 


1977-71 


f 1978-79 


1979-80 


1980-81 


9 


327 


, 303 


' 304 


302 


263 


10 


, 292 


. 3Q2 


273' 


- 274 


272 


11 


277 


276 


286 


' 259 . 


^ 260 


12 


244 


268 


s 

267 


277 


250 




1140 


1149* 


1130 


1112 


1045 



I 



Projected Enrollment Decline .95 * 

^ . , • . 

Projected Percent Enrollment 

Decline » 8.3%^' 



Percent under built to 
accomodate 



.051 



Estimated at.^^proximately 75% potential 
students frdm feeder schools 



ENROLLMENT PROJECTIONS 1976-77 to 1980-81 



McNicholas 


1976-7? 


1977-78 1978-79 


,1979-80 


1980-81 


9 




"195 • 205 . 


'202 . 


193 


io 


269 


232 219 


219 


216 


11" 








253 


260 - 227 


•215 


215 


12 


' Hi 


245 252 


221 


211 




. 981. 


932^ 903 


857 ' 


835 ■ 




Projected Enrollment Decline 


146 . 






Projected Percent Erfrollmertt 








Decline 










Percent under built tp'-C 








accomodate >^ -f. 


-35.8 /38.1 
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Estimated at approximately 69% potential 
'students from feeder schools 
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, . . • ENROLLMENT PROJECTIONS' -1^76-77 to 1980-81 ^ ' 



^ Mother of Meifcy 


1976-77. 


1977-78 


19^28-79 


1979-80 


1980-81 




.261. 


233 . 


^36 


229 


* 20-5 


10 


250 


2/2^ 


216> / 


225 


211 




.215 


. %40 


232 * 


208 

« 


' • 220 


. ^ • # 12 


222 


213 . 


• 237 . 


'229^ • 






948 


928 

J' 

3» 


921 

i 


895 . 


• 



« 

i 



Projected Enrollment Decline 106 

Projected Percent Enrollment . \ 
Decline 11.8% 

^ i' * " 

Percent •under built to , 

' accomodate ^ ^23.5%' to 29.8%. 

IT • ' ' . • 

Estimated at approximately 87% potential 
students ,;from feeder schools 



« 



Ik 



ENROLLMENT PROJECTIONS 1.976-77 to^' iy8jtr81 



Purce.ll 
9 

11 
• 12 



Projected Enrollment Decline 163 * 
w 

\ ^ Projected Percent Enrol Inient 

Dgcline . . ^ 22.5% 

^ • Percefht .under built to , 

M .accomodate' * . ' 25.3% to, 37. 8%^ 



1976-77 


1^77-78 


1978-79 


1979^8^^ 


-169 


'l49 


. . 162 • 


149- 


204 


166 


% w ■ 


159 




19i 




187 


« 159 ^ 


.140 


163 . 


179 




151 


-^23 


^ 685 . 




t 598 




» ' Estiinated at approxijnately '65% potential' 

^' •.• , student s froit) feeder pchools "* 
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Table 8 .cont. 



Seton 

0 

10 

11 - 

12 ' 



ENROLLMENT .PROJECTIONS 1976-^ t^980-81 



197b-77 


1977-79 


1978-79 


1979-80 


1980-81 


296 . 


272* 


309 






292 




. 259 




261 


334 


279 


269 


248 

* 


282 


V 301 " 


323 . 


269 


260 > 


239 


1^23 


1155 


1106 


1077 . 


1056 



Projected Enrollment Decline.* 1'67 

Projected Percent EJrtrollment 
'Decline ^43.7% 



4 Percent uhder bui^'t to 
^ accomodate 

Estimated at approximately 70% potential 
students from feeder schools * 



t 24 ,5% , to '29!-6% , 





ENROLLMENT 


PROJECTIONS 


1976-77 


' • , 
to 19^0 


It 


















LaSalie 


1976- ?7 


1977-78 .1978r79 


197^-80 


1980-81 




• 












* 




235 


243 


;244 , 


a 203 • 




10 


240 . 


241 


23t) 


2i3'6 


^ 259 




11 -* •. 




256 . 


257 


246 


; 242 




12 


321 


309 . 


266 , 




256 












i it 








1109 


1041 


996 


y992 


,940 
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Projected Enrollment DecTline ' 169: 



15,2 



Projected Percent Entollment^ 
Decline 

Percent under buirt to, ' 
accomodate . 1.1% / 

Estimated at approx^»tB 52% potential 
students from f^eaer schools 
. -"5-1 |.^; - ; 



Table 8 cont. 
ENROLLMEIJT projectio ns 1976-77 to 1°980-81 

' W ' ' I ■■■■ I 

1976-77 19"77-78 1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 

. ""266 , 209 226 210 . .20'3 

i8l5 263 , 21^ 223 . 211 

245 266 245 ^^^5 205 -' 

^ iii 243 . 263 243 193 

9-87 981 944 871 y 812 



A 



Projected Enrollment Decline 175 

Projected Percent Enrollment \ - 

Decline - 17.7% 

Percent under buiit to 

accomodate . j^, 18.8% 

Estimated at approximately 80% potential, 
students from feeder schools- 



ENROLljMENT PROJECTIONS l»76-77 to 1980-81 



\ 



1976-77. 


1977-78" 


1978-79 


1979-'80 


1980-81, 




9a 


99 


- " '92 


. 72 


n5 


^«2 ■ 


9-1 


97 


• 90 , • 


ii\. ■ 


108 


97 . 


86 • 


91 


^1*02 ■ 


\ 102 : 


.99 


ftp 


8l' 


435 - 


' 402 


. 386 


365 


, '334 - 



Projected Enrollittent Decline 101 

Projected Percent Enrollment. 

Decline ' ^ . ' ^ 23.2% 

Percent under built ^to ^ 
Naooom^ate. . k ,62.?% 

Estimatf^A-^* approximately 44% potential 
students from fe^er sclfeolS;^' 
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. "Pable 8 cont. 
ENROLLHENT PROJECTIONg^ 1976-77 to 1980-81 



Mt. ) Notre' Dame 


■ 1976-77 


197t-78 


-1>978-^ 


1979-80 


X 7 O U •Q»J- 
















9 


143 


136 

V 


- 136 . 


123 


102. 




■ 10 ^ 


155 


130 


123 


■ 123 


110 • • 

• 




. 11 




\ 147 




115 

• * 


115 




12 


. 126- 


110 \ 


137 


115 


■ 109 






540 


523 


518 


^ 476 


436 



















Projected Enrollment Depll'ne 

Projected P^cent Enrollment - 
Decline ^ 



104 
i?.2% 
-56.4% 



Percent under built to 
. accomodate \ 

Estimated at apprQximately^6% potential 
students frop feeder schools 



/ 



ENROLLMENT PROJECTIONS 1976-77 to 1980-81 



Rogpr Bacon. 


. 19"76-77 


1977-78 


1978-79 


1979-80 


ld80-81 


9 


' 282 . ' 


. 249. 


245 


228 


210. 


10 


292 


262 


2-31 


230 


215 




256 


272 


■ 247 


217 • 


217 


12 


242 


243 


256 


23|. 






1072 


1026 „ 


979 


908 


/f • 

/ 8*9 



\ 
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- Projected Enrollment Decline '223 

Projected Percent Enrollment 

Decline 19.9% 

Percent under built to 

accomodate IS. 1% 

Estimated at a^proiiiiftately 72% potential 
students from e^mentary schools 



i 



, Table 8 cent. 



ENROLL^gNT gROJJECTlONS 1976-7^ to 1980-81 

Our L^d^of Angels 1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 1979-8i 

* • . 9 ■ 146 \ 135 • • 135 - 114 

, "10 • . 135* • f31 " " 122 - 122- 

'-i ■ . . . ■ ' / ^ 

•v. '^136 118 . .-IM 116 

. 12 . 151 ,\. • .131 ' ■ 115' 112 

^ . ' ' "5681 V , 515 . .487 '464 

* ^' Projected Enrollment Decline "136 

r * Prcrjected^^ercent Ehroliittent 

-^•Decline / 23.9% 

Percent ''uftder built t<5 " 
' * accoiQodate 38.3%' 



^ £stti»t^*^t.appi:oxixifttely 55% potential 
studei]|ts from feefldif^sfcnools /c^'- 



/ 
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b. liegina, 23.2% decline to 3.34 student^s, 62f.9% 
twder vhat the building was, designed to 

accomodate, 

• 

. c. Purcell,' 22.5% decline , to 5&0 ' students , 
2S. 3% to 37.8%*iinder ^what the building 
was^ design^k tb accomodate. ^ « 
d. Marian/ 19.5% decline to 318 stxidents, 47% 
under what the building was designed^ to 
« accoiTodate. . • 

^e. Mt. Notre Dcune, 19.2% decline to 436 stu-. 
dents, 56.4% under what the building wAs 
f designed^ to accomodate.* ^ - 

3. If all thirteen high* schools remain in existence, -the . 
future of Catholic formal education will roost Likely be 
in jec||t)ardy since: ' 

a. It would be^ practically impossible to sup- 
port finemcially all the schools, especially 

since costs per student increase as the en- 

»- 

^ 4:ollments Afi the school^* decline. 

b. . The quality of all formal Catholic education . 
iwy suffer as increased ?unds are required * > 
foStr these schools; for instance, larger arid 

• larger ainoufits of funds will probably be ' ^ 

\ 

needed from thfe equalization formula to,.^ay,»^ » _ 
„for the upkeep of buildings only half used . 
and for a low student-teacher^ratio neces- 
'sitated by an atteit^t to maintain a full /* / 

curriculum for fewer student*. 



c> An attempt to maintain all the schools will 
• probably result^ in the closing of others 
(which -cjould' be viable) because the feeder 
schools have been districted in ^ch a way 

r • 

as to .limit thQ.'^tential enrollm^^it. 

d. Rising- cpsts due to inflation and enei^gy 
prices affecting both the Archdiocese's 

^ re^sources ',and parishoner ponfc^ibutions' 
may result in cut backs; Unless thougl*fui 
jS|* <h.i-^^ecisions are made now, educationally un- 
sound across-the-boarri cuts will be -the 
result. Already the financial ^tuation 
of the. Archdiocese is "somewhat troubled"; 

, for instance, '1975 was the f irsCdnstance 

. . ^ * ' ' • 

of deficit financing, 

e. Valuable human, physical' aCnd fineuicial 
resoujTces which ^could be used for other edu- 
cational purposes' could 'be xirained in the . 
effort to maintain institutions otherwise 

c not viable. , . ^ ^ 
The several plauis which have been' suggested for 
consolidations or closings which do not involve 
the^ eliinix^^j^ of. at least two scliools on the 
east' si^. of Gifirinnati will not have a significant 
enouqimBffeqt oli enrol Im^ts. For insti^c©: 
a. Th^ suggestion' to make Purcell into ' 

a juhipr7senior high school neither. ^ 
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solves the problem of enrollments at Marian, 
Regina or Mt. Notre Daine, nor is^ it feasible 
given the enrollments in the feeder Catholic 
element-ary schools,, the physical condition of 
the building, and the. generally negative rep- 
utation of junior high schools in Cincinna^^TT^ 
Neither is the concept supported iy current 
thinking about the needs of preadolescents and 
adolescents. 

The suggestion to phase out Regina,. move Purcell 
to the Regina building and redistrict certain 
feeder schools to Mt. Notre Dame and Parian, 
while solving Mt. Notre Dame's enrollment prohr 
iems, will not significantly alter Marian's 
enrollment problems. Even •with such a chemge, 
it is projected that Marian's enrollment in 
1980-81 would.be only ab3tit 479, only 69 more 
.than its preapnt enrolment. Arid this figure 
is ba:sed oa ^ding all the feeder school^ • 
possible to Marian. It would make no additional 



feeder school s? available to Our La^ of Angels 
which needs them and/ from a geogtapliical 
standpoint, deserves them. _ Nor could 
additional feeder schooJLfe faad iRto McNicholas* 
.w;hich*, though ;iot i if any drastic need, could 
benefit from such am ad d MP tib h. 
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Thl^^ggestion to consolidate Purcell and ; 
Marian is rejected because it does' not 
solve the enrollment problems of other 
schools nor is the Marian facility ade- 

quate for athletics. 

». ' 

^ <» 

Recommendations » 



iTi the light of the population figures and projections, the 
enrollment figures and projections for the public and Catnolic schools, 
the financial realities of operating educ^ionally sound high schools 



and the Archdiocese's commitment to provide the beSt education for 
the largest, number of Catholic yputh, the following recommendations 
are made.' They ^ are designed to complement each other, and hence 
should be taken as a totality. 

1, It is recommended that starting with the gchool year 
1976-1977, the feeder schodls of Al£ Saints, St . Gertrude, 
St. John (Deer Park)' and St. Vincent ferrer should feed 
into Mt. Notre Dame. The addition of these four schools 
to Mt. i^otre Dame is logical £pr the reason that,. the . 
schools presently feed into Moeller and are geographi- ' 
cally close to Mt. Notre Dame. Table 9 demonstrates' 

the enrollment projections for Mt". Notre Dame to * 
1980-1981 with tjjese changes. This is a projected en-' 
/ rollment increase of 276 students over the projection 
, of 1980-1981' with the present feeder schc^ls maintained. 

2. It is recommended that beginning in the schopl* year,\o-) ^ 
1976-1977, the feeder school of St. Agnes which presently 
•feeds into Reglna* and Purcell be added, to the Schoolis 

41 ^ 
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presently feeding into Our Lady of Angels and 
* Roger Bacon. Table S^deroonstrAtes the, enroll- - 
inent projections for Our Lady of Angels and 
Ro^er Bacon with thisi change • This is a rela- 
tively insignificant projected enrollTnent in- 
ycrease over the projection of 1980-1931 for 
Our Lady of Angel s"^ and Roger Bacon, 

3, It is recoitimended that in the school year 
1976-1977, the fpe5er 'schooL Cardinal Pacelli", 
should be added to the schools j^^^esently feeding 
into McNicholas. ' Table 5 ,deinons^:rates the en- 
rollment projections for McNicholas, witfh this 

^change, This is a projeQted enrollmenf increase 
of 124 students over the projection of 198Q-1981, 

4, It is recommended that in the school year 1977-78, 
the high schoqls of Regina, Purcell and Mafrian 
consolidate into a coeducational institution to be 

Vlocated at Regina, Table 9 demonstrates the en- 
rollment projections as a result of this consoli- 
dation. These prpjections are based on the changes 
in feeder schoj2j.s previously outlined. This is a 
projected enrollment of '820 students in 1980-1981. 
Regina was selected as the location for the 
consolidation since: 

a* The -Purcell building is in very poor Ren- 
dition, Secondly, it is in a bad locati,bn 
in terms of where the majority of Putcell 



Table 9 • 



V 





• , 


1976-77 to 


1980-81 




- 


Not^ Dame 


1976-77 


IS 7 7- 7 8 


. 1978-79 


"1979-80 


1980^-81 


9 


224 


208 


2ii' 


200 


159- 


10 


156 


209 


' 195 


198 


187 


11 


^116 


148 


' 199 


1«7 


19,0 


12 


125 


106 . 


138 


• ill 


176 




621 


671 


743 


772 


712 



I 



PROJECTED 


ENROLLMENTS WITH REVISIONS OF FEEMiR SCHOOLS 


• 




1976-77 


to 1980-81 






Our Lady 
of. Angels 


1976-77*^ 


19 7V 7 8 


i 

1978-79 


1979-80 


1980-81 


9 




142- 


\ ^ 146 


- .118 


101 • 


10 


135 ' 


l43 


130 


133 


10,8 


11 


, 136 , 


1^8 


'133 


, 124 *■ 


126 . 


12 


151 . 


140 


122 > " 


128 . 


119 


«. . 


580 

\ 


543 


531 


503 


454 
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Table 9 cont. 







'1976-77 to 


1.980-81 


0 




Q 
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PROJECTED ENROLLMENTS "With CONSOLIDATION 
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^Purcell, Regina 
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11 
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- 1977-78 to l980-ai 
1977-78 1978-79 1979->80 



237- 

ff 

2'34 
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- 1135 



247 
213 ] 
221 , 

-369 
1050 
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233 
222 
203 
211 
869 



1980-81 

/206 , 

-if 

210 
210 
194 
8'20 



students live and \xi tenas of operating a 
coeducational institution. . 

b, Marian Is too small s/ to accoraodate-^the pro- * 

j^cted number of students without Sufficient 

- t . 
athletic- facilities or possibilities of 

building^uch f^acilities, 

c. Regina *is in good physical shape, the building 
can be converted into a coeducational insti- 
.tution without €00 much difficulty, and'Mt. -St. 
Mary is sufficiently $lpse for athletic 
facilities. 

it is recommended that the high 'schools which are located 
close to each other continue to develop emd expand cooperative 
progk^S:, curriculum ah0 extra-cxurricular yactivitie^ and that 
they explore ways in which they can cut cokts thrbugh such 
cooperation i It seems especially .important for the* future 
survival of Ou^ Lady of Angels that it Explore cooperative 
ventures and even the possibility of consolidation with Roger 
Bacon. While consolidation is not- jrecoramended for the preseht 
especially sinfce total population in t^ area ^f^ some of. Our 
Lady of Angels feeder schools has. experienced solne increase in 
the re^^t past, if the enrollment continues to decline Ahis 
may become k necessity. The probl^ is essentially that there 
does*^iot appear to be any way to logically redistrict other* 
feeder schools into Our Lady of Angels. ^ 
It is recommended 5^at the Archdiocese should explore several 
uses for the Purcell %acflity. .While the building is in 
poor condition it may serve some /useful purpo^ or perhaps 
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be sold. The athlete facility/ would surely be useful to • * 
the surrounding coiranunity for many pur^ses and it is' 
recommended that possibilities bet explored .with civic and 
social leaders in the community;^ ~ - 

7, It is recoipmended that the building presently hc3usirl^ 
Marian could possibly be sold or used by the Archdiocese 
•••^perhaps tt> house adult or community educational services, . 
Archdiocesan offices, etc. ^ ^ ' 

8, It is recommended that in order to assure the center com- 
munity of Cincinnati that the Archdiocese remains coitimitted 
'to secondary educa^||pn, the Archdiocese should fully public|L2e 

I the financial assistance available to assure minority, and/or ' 
low- income youngsters that they will have the opportunity to^ 
attend , a (^^atholic high school, 'including^ the Stockman Scholar- 
ship Fund as well as local high school scholtrship efforts.. 



Coqjpled with this effort, the Archdiocese sKould increase its 
recruitment efforts in the central city of Cincinnati. 
9. It is recommended that beginning no later than 1977, the 
. ^ Archdiocese should conduct a study of the elementary 

schools in greater Cincinnati. This seems necessary >ince: 
a. Dhere appears to Bfe too many small elemexrtary ' 
^ schools which may be too expensive. 
. ij; There appears to be too many small classes 
, * . (under twenty students} which may be ere- ' ^ . 



ating added expense. 
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c. Consolidaticlis may b6*p>f sifcl^e^ perhaps with 

A ' . • / • 

firsf^to fourth grades in bne building amd 
^ fifth to eighth in pother, 
d • V It does seen flnportant ^o establish a djfefinite 
policy regarding^ kindergardens and the re- 
establishment * first ,ai)d secdiro grade;5 whe^e 

1* . > ^ ^ • • 

they Ijave beep dropped. ^ - * ' ^ 

e> Population declines in Cincinnati eujd the slowing 

, < ' • , • ^ ' ' /• 

\ of the grpFth r*te*: Jj# Ifamilton county are harving ^ 
' and 



J \^11 ^ave^aeripus effects uppn the. elementary 
schpqX fenrbllment. ^ . ; 

^\ l^*is rec^me^eia that the supeV:^Atendent ' s office be- staffed ' 




4 



• a person^ who can, co-grdinatei er^courage ancj ^overserfhre- 
« cruitipg procedure s^as .well as be the souiwe for developing ^ 
^^!!!!informafto^ successful fecifuiting efforts on both * 

the" elementaty and secondary levels. ' ^ ' ^ 

IJ,. ^Iti^is recomraehSed t*iat th<> superintendents^' s office be >taf fed- 
with a^ person responsible for keeping**, coitrolete stnd accuratei 
- _\ enrollmenflmd , population statistics "anUTmakina proje"btions 

upon whioh'^uture'* decisions pan bd'mad§^*On the high^^chool - * 
• leviBl^ this may be, pawrticularly important in deciding the , - 
^ futifre of Ovft Lady of 'Angels and Mother of Kter^y High Schools. 



mi 



\ 
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APPENDIX A 
INTERVIEW SCHEDULE JOR PRiNCIPMiS 

PqoI of Students Available ^or your, school * 

1.' What do y6u consider to be the basid^ 'issue, contributing . ' 
to ^the problem of enrollment in your sc^^ool? 

^. in light of declinilig enr6H.ments in Catholic high schools, 
what ' actions hold' the most promise in meeting ^his challenge 
in your school^? In the Cincinnati area? 

^3.- How i9 it' deter!b.ned' which feeAr' schools' feed into which 'J- 
high schools? Should this arrangement be changed? 
^ -ft • ' ' ' 

4. Do ydtt admii all appl^^ant^s? If the "answer to this 
► ■ question is no, what selection ci?±teria do you use? 

' ^7 ' 

5. -*Wxat is'* the percentage of drop outs aftefr: Freshman ye*i^? — 
^ SoRhomore year? Jvmior year? ' . • ' 

■ r . ■ - ' ■ 

Tuition and Sph<^l Cost ' ^ \ . ^ 'a. 

1. VJhat.. are your thoughts concerning a greatfer degree 
of centralization in such area^ as: 



4 



purchasing: ' ^ - • 

^purriculum: ♦ , % * ^ 

accounting: . - ^ . * 

teacher recruitment: , ^ - C 

policy development J ' \ 



!. How ate costs computed?* Are you satisf jLed • with this 
t ^inethod? -^.^ ^ ' * - , ' 



2, 

3. 'How do you feel alyu^^^^ ^ equalization' formula? ^ ^ 

4. .What is the impa.ct of total costs (chargefd tp the 
-stadent) on enrollment figures? ' ^ / 

5. V. What' kind of fed^ral/stn^' funds are you receiving? 

Do you feel that, you know how to secuijii^ these funds or 
that you have a readily availably source that cot^id/ 
would help you secur^ these fimds? ' * • 



Belief in Importance of Catholic Education <^ . 

\ . ' - - / 

4, What are the-^easons for ttje existence of this school? 

Get a written philosophy of education for the school r- 
add as an addendum after getting ati answer to this question.- 

2, Give me examples of how this philosophy, is implemented in: 

a, curriculum ' • - 

b. * discipliiie , ' ^ • ' * . 

c, administration • K ^ 

d. counseling * ^ 

3, ' What is Uniquely ^Catholic about this school? , , ^ 

'-^ . ' 

4, What needs pf Catholic students dp yo\Nfeel that you are 
meet^n^ that are not met or not^, met as well ih non-Catholic 

, schools? * , » ' 

5, Several surveys seem to indicate t^at par;ents wlio send their^ . 
children 'tcT Catholic sucj^ioSls place a Tiigh .priority on* 
Catholic schools developing respect ^d discipline in their 
children. Do you believe that th^s finding is true generally? 
Eor the parents of your students? How successful do you feel 
that iipur gchbol is in meeting this expectation? ^ 

F^iith of your Clientele in School Personnel ^ - 

1. • Hgw extensiXre is parental and/or . community -invo'lvement 

flPi^Our.v school ?-^ Be specif ^cl 

2. When do you ask' parents to 'have contact wit^l yo^r prof essribnal 
staff? ^ For what purposes? With what results?^ 

3. What pole does your board play^ in policy making and operation 
of % tfte high school? What do you see as. the^ prime^ value of 
this board? * . ♦ s • * 

4. To what extent f^o you thinTc parents are not sending their 
children to' Catholic high schools hjecause of dissatisfaction 

. on their part wit^^ Catholic education in the q^lemeiitary 
^ schools? Share the major dis^tisfactiojra? . . * * 
- • » • 

5. what extent is your staff, religiovfil, and lay, conunitted 
to .C&tJioLic education? Support .your ,judg»ent. 

• -4 ^> 
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V. Curriculum Chan 



igies - Ca 



i 



Catholic Education 



3. 



1. What curriculum changes have been made in the^past five 
years in your high school? 

" * V. , 

2. Hovr have such changes been viewed by your students 
and- their parents? 

* ' 

. improving Catholic education (in what ways) 
4stj:acting from Catholic education (in -what ^ys) 
To what extent i^ your curriculum: 
college preparitory 
general 

vocational ^ 

How does your curriculum meet or not meet the needs of 
your students? \^ ^ 

in what ways are staff involved in the operation of the 
school, including the selection of curriculum material? 

In what ways are students involved in "the operation of 
the school .including the selection, of . curriculum material? 



4. 



VI. 



Recruitment 
1. 



2. 



r. 



What af^ the |;^ruitraent . procedures for the school? 
A^e they tied xri with the efforts of other schools? 

How are recruitin% procedures implemented? s(Who is 
responsible? What other duties does this person have 
when, iinnplemen ted, etc.?) » 

Are there any recruitment procedures for the elementary 
schools? * please describe. . .* 

"What methoijs are us€Ri\to determine how successful your 
recruiting ^dfforta have been "in relation -to time, eriergy,- 
inoney expended? t / ' 

P.^(i^se^^aeicVibe dn- detail any Viccewful recruiting. • T 
strategies in^^afctice in y^ur scho^ or any other • 
CAthol^higli school, in ths Cincinnati area. 
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Miscellaneous Questidhs 

1. In v«hat ways are*..the 'facilities of this*school inadeqtaavte 
and .thereby -hampering growth of ^ograms? \ 

^. What general recommendations would you make regai-ding 

school/ enrollments, consolidations, administratidn, 
^ centralization of services, finances etc.? . ^- \ ^ 

3|. How do you see your relationship wilph the office of the 
Superintendent? ' 

4r Irk what ways are you cooperating with other high schools? 
^With elementary schools? With colleges? 

In what ways, productive to you, can you see yourself dnd 
. your school cooperating with other Catholic institutions? 



• <t : • APPENDIX ^ • ^- 

HgGH SCHOOL STAFF QUE STIOMWAIRE * * . W 

\ ( — • V. 

PLEASE GIVE >js. YOUR OPINION ABOUT THE STRENGTHS OF THE VARIOUS 
HIGH SCHOq^.; CURRICULA ^ PROGRAMS AUb PR(0FESSlONAL> AREAS ACCORDING 
TO THE FOLl^W^NG DIRECTIONS: , ' ^v,v,kjkux«^ 

IF YOU FEEL THE AREA IS PRESENTLY STRONG, MARK "A" ON 

THE -MARK-SENSE CARD. 
IF YOU FEEL THE AREA NEEDS MORE EMPHASIS PLACED UPOk IT, 

. ^ MARK "B% ON 1^ MARK-SENSE CARD. 

IF YOUR SCHOOL DOES NOt OFFER -TH? -AREA CTO'THE BEST OF 

YOUR KNOWLEDGE^ , MXRK "C" ON THE CARD. 

Curricula area 

!• College "preparatory 
2. Business Education 



« 



3, General Education Areas ^ 
^ ^provisions for slower 

students) 

4. Religious Educat^ipn 

; 5. Vocational Education (Home* 
Ed. , Drafting, Mechanical 
Arts, etc.) 

^ PROGRAM AREA ' ^ 

6. Extra-curricular- Progr^ 

7. Fiae Arts t>rogreun- 

8. Intrauni^al and/or Varsity A B ^ C - ^ 
. SpoEts program ^ , . 

9. Moral and Character Bui^lding 

, . ,10. Adequacy of Course Offering's 

i PROEESSiONAL ARE^ \- , 

» . 11.- Specific guides for contrict 
negotiation 

Staj^f yillingness to 
rndderate extra-curriculirs 

13. Evaluation of. Staff Ijy , 
, apprtipriate peirsons 
(dept. chairi&en or 
administration) \ 
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.STRONG 


' EMPHASIS 


AVAILABLE 


^ A 


B 


.-: C 


A. 


■ B 


• 

c 


A 


B^ 


c , 


r 

A 


B 


d 


- 


B 


c. 

• 


A 

r 


p 




! • 
^ A 






A 


. B 


c - 


A 


- . B 


c 


• A 

* 


■• B f 

If 

i 












B 




A 


B ' 


' c: 









PROFESSIONAL AREA (CONT;) 

14, Class visitation by 
administration; and/or- 
» dept;. chairmen ^ ' • 

■ ■ -1^ 

15. , Input into. philosophy 'and 
. goals of tfie school ' 

16. ' AgrelWfent with philosophy ' 

and goals ©f the school , 

17. Staff willingness -to have 
:^-servip^ training prograins% 



STRONG 



NEEDS 
EMPHASIS 



NOT 

AVAILABLE 



4 

B 
B- 
B 



PLEASE INDICATE THE CHOICE THAT BEST DESCRIBES YOUR GENERAL VIEWS " 
ABOUT THE FOLLOWING CATEGORIES ACCORDING TO THE FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS: 

IF YOU FEEL THE SITUATION IS SATISFACTORY IN THE CATEGORY, 

MARK "A" ON THE MARK-SENSE CARD. 
IF YOU FEEL THE' SITUATIOlT IS UNSATISFACTORY JN THE CATEGORY, 

■ MARK "B" ON THE MARK-SENSE^ CARD.^ 
" IF THE CATEGORY DOES' NOT APPLY TO YOUR -SCHOOL, OR. iV^YplT^VE 

. ' NO OPINION, MARK "C" ON THE CARD! 



CATEGORY 

18. Maintenahce and Adequacy 
of the building 

19. Availability *of 
instructional materials 

0 

20. Reputation of the ^hool ^ 

21. Pupil-teacher ratio |- 

22. Staff committees* 

23; Sta^ff competency 

24 . Staff -administratot 
communications 
► 

25V Staff esprit 
-26. Student government 

27. Student opportunities \o 
receiy^iridiv^dtial attention 

28. ,T6acher*administi:ator rela^ 
tionship in decision-making 



SATISFACTORY UNSATISFACTORY NO OPINION 



A 
A 
A 
A 
A 

K. 

A" 
A 




-B 

B 

B 
B 
B 
B 

B 

b' 

B 

« 

B 
B 



C 

» - 

C 

c 
c 
c 

c 

4 

c 
c 
c 
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CATEGORY 

29 • Teacher-pBirental 
relationshlpa 

30. .Teacher-counselor, 
relatipnshlps 

31. Teacher-student 
relationships * 

32. Your present staff 
assignment 

•33, Demerit or detention 
. systeni 

34. Student evaluation 
(grading) 



35. Opportunities for parents to 
receive positive coxmnents 
about the student's progress 



SATISFACTORY UNSATISFACTORY NO OPINION 

B C / ' 



* A 



36. Ability-grouping (levels) 
o* students 

37. Opportunity for evaluation," 
of rules by students and/or 

• staff 

38. Uniform enforberoent of 
discipline rules 



B 



B 



B 



B 



B 



B 



B 



•c 
c 



KEEPING THE A«SJtTISFACTORY, B-UNSATISFACTORY, AND C-NOT AVAILABLE 
AND OR NO. OPINION FORMAT, PLEASE INDICATE THE CHOICE tHAT BEST _ 
DESCRIBES YOUR VIEWS ABOUT THE POLl()WING PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES 
AT YOUR SCHOOL: , ' 

. v.. • >^ 
SATISFACTORY UNSATISFACTORY NO OPINION 



SERVICES 



-! — r 



39. Guideuice services 

4Q« Health service^ 

41. Food services 

42* Attendance • 

43. Stand£u:dized testing 



44. Lib2;£u:^ and L£U3oratori^s 
Psychological services 



\ 
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A 




B 


C- 


A 




B ' 


* 

, " C . 


.A 




B , 




A 




■ • .B 


c 


A 




B 


, . C 

* 


A 




, B 


e 


A 




B 


■ - c 


1 






V 

1 ^ ' • • 
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FOR THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS, PLEASE^HOOSE THE ANSWER AOST CORRECT, 
AND MARK THE LETTER BEFORE IT ON YOUR MARK-SENSE .CARD. 

46. -Do you-^eel that the students at your high-School profit 

by goirig to a Catholic high school (rather than a pxablic " 
high- school)? * ■. 

a. Yes . . . • . ; 

b. No , 

c. No, opinion 

47. Do you feel that the high school Where you work is: 

a. ' sufficiently Catholic in atmosphere^ and therefore 
^ - different from the public high school 

. b. no different in atmosphere than the^public high^^school . 

48. Indicate your classification among the faculty. ^ 

a. * religious ' ^ 

b. lay * ^ ^ 

49. Indicate the highest degree' you have earned:' / 

a. Associate • . - »' , . 

b. Bachelor f . * ^ ' 

c. Masters | 4^ 

d. E)octoral . ' 

e. Other lb Specify , 

50. How many years of teaching experience have you 4iad 
(counting the present 'school year 75-76)? 

a. 1 to 3 « 

b . 4 to 7 , : 

c*. 8 or more ^ 



^ THANK you VERY MUCH FOR ^UR ASSISTANCE IN THIS MATTER. 



> 



\ 

c 
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•APPENDIX C 



HIGH SCHOOL 



STUDENT OPINION SURVEY 

» ■ 

DIRECTIONS FOR ITEMS ONE AND TWO: 

!• On line one of the mark-sense card^ indicate if you are a 

freshman y sophomore ^ jxinior or senior. If you are a fresh- 

man^ mark A on the mark-sense card; if you are a sophomore/ 

marl^ B; if you are a junior, mark C; if you/ are a senior, 

mark D. ' ^. , * 

♦ " 

2, On line two of the mark-sense .card, ^indicate if yo« are a 
male or a female. If you are a male, ma^rk^ on the mark- 
sense card; if you are a female, mark 'B on the mark-sense 
^ card; . - 

DIRECTIONS FOR ITEMS THREE TO FORTY-THREE: < 

Below are forty-^One statements aibbut your high school. If you 
agree with the statement mark A* on the mark-sense card provitied; 
if you disagree With the 'stevtemeivt maj^i|pB[; if you are undecided 
'about ^the statement mark C. Use oijly .the marking pencils to re- 
cord your response smd do*not mark in more than 6ne ^j^ce per 
question. 




3. yes no ? I like my school. • 

: ^ 7 . 

4. yps no ? Moat of my teachers are "xip-to-date" in ^their 

ideas ancTactione. 

5. yes \io ? Most of my teachers make' their lesson assign- 

ments definite' arid cltfar* 

6. yes no 2 Most df my teachers require too much wQrk out- 

• side the regular: class period. ' 
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A B C • . ' • 

; ' • I ^ . 

7, yes- no, ? The school staff is /sorisistfent ang" fail In T b s . 

dealings with students at my .school. J> - 

8, yes^ nc\ ? Moste of my teachers are easy, to get accfuainted . ^' v. 

* with. * ' -1 . ' " 

9, yes no ? The principal and teachers/ are patient in .deal- 

^ • ijig with students. . * . * * ' 

10. yes no ? I'm proud of my high school. 

11. yes no ? Most of my teachers hold themselves apart and 

do not mix> tx^§ly with student^^. [ 

12r yes no ? I am given, enough help , in making decisions in > ^ . > 

my school. ; - r, ^ ^ ^ 

13. yes no ? t would like to attend some school other than ^ 

the one I am now attending. . - ' 

14. yes no ? Students have a voice in Setting school^ rules ' ? • 

and regulations. - 

15. - yes no ? Generally, my parents are int^e'sted in^what I ^* 



do at school. 



16. yes no ? Discipline: at this -school is too starlet. . r 

^ \* . ^ ^ ' 

17. yes no ? X understand the present, school ^niles and pol- 

icies regarding 'studentrip^uck. 



18. yes no ? ^Ibst oi my teachers ^Siji^iftb enjoy teaching. 

19^ y^s no ? Extra-curricula» a#lft||ril^?5^^i^ nap with my 

iSocial needgj that, I caHftriot getln the class- 




room situat] 



20. j^(BS no* ? I get along. rJ^sdfcibly^ell with \he other 

^udents at my sctojoI. ^ ' , 

21. yes. no ? Teachers' are fair^ in grading me* 

22. yes nb ? Thepresent grading systemused in my school 
r ^ ' \ • .'^s saJbisf actory to me.' • 

23*^ yes no ? My classes are usually mono tohbua.. ' 

24, ye|,<T»s ^ There" should b'e mote emphasis oh the tfiree 
W R's teeading, •Ritj.ng and »Rittfinetic) .in my 
' , highrschpbl. J ^ ^ 



•I 



.ERjc <j ■ -< : • . . ■. . 



A 

25. yes 

^26. ^es^ 
27. . yes 



B 

no 

no 
no 



J 

. C 



29. yes 

30. yes 



no 
no 



31. yes no 



38. yes no 

^ '39. yes no 

40. yes no 

41. ' yes ho 

42. yes no 



? 
? 
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I have diffigulty in keeping my mind on Whait 
I^j^am studying. ' ^ 

I 'find most of my courses challenging. 



I think I 
school . 



getting a good education a* my 



28. yes no ? 



N 



? 
? 




I have experienced considerable difficulty in 
preparing for my* classes. ^ , - 

We need a greater variety of c6\irse offerings. 

Ther^ is help available herQ a^t school for any • 
personal problem I might ha^e. 

I have been able totparticipate in the school 
. act ivitj.ear which interest me.' 

Our school praces tdo much em|)hasis on grades. 

Most of the subjects ,1 am taking ^re very^ 
interesting. . " . ^ 

I would like to take* a different group of courses 
than those in which I am presently enrcfl led. 



I like most of the subjects I am now taking. 

? Teachers are generally ready and willing tp 
help me individually with my school worJo. . 

? . I have been involved. in deciding what subjects 
4^111 be offered at my schop^. 

? My parents pla'ce topi much emphasis on grades. 

J 

? At my schobl there is a, variety of teaching 
methods used such as lectures, discusdions, 
independent study, team teachiitg, etc. 



It 

need 



is pasY/lo get^elp in my 
d it. ^ /T 



school when I 



? There are adequate guidance services foF my 
personal needs. > 

•? Most of my 1:eachers 4^ competent in their 
subject area. 



ERLC 
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43, yes no ? Other students at my high school consider this 

a goo4 place to be» ^ / *\ 

> 

blRECTIONS FOR. ITEMS PORTY-POUR TO FIFTY.: " \ ' ' 

Usang the mark-sense card^ indicate your ^respbnse to each 
of t^e following seven items. Use only the^ marking pencils to 
record your response ^ /and do not mark in more than "one space 
per question'. . . ^ ^ 

kK. Suppose someone were to ask you: "Why are you. g^ng to a 
Catholic school Think for a moment and then mark the 
reason which is most like the one yop have for attending 
a Catholic high school . Be. sure to give your own per* 
^ sonal reason. Choose one. 



To obtain a superior training in school subjects; 



b. To develop' a strong moral character based on religious 
principles; ^ " ♦ 

c. To form a group of true friends; 

d. To prepare myself for making a good lj.ving; 

e. To become a patriotic Ajverican citizen.^ * 

45.. If the choice of high school were left entirely up to you, 
^i vould you still attend this high school ? Choose dne . 

a. Definitely yes; 

b. Probably y^J? 

c. Uncertain; 

Probably no; ^ 
e. Definitely no. ^ , ^ - 



acholic schools IjLke other schools inr^ia^.their students 
in what might tie called the "regular scl^ool subjects^^ 
sufch as English,, mathematics, soc^^ studies and science • 
How would you describe the academic training you, have re- »t 
ceived in your high school ? Choose one, . 

a. Superior; . - " ^ 

\ 

b. Very^pod, but could be better; \ 

\ ^ 

c. Average; ^ 

d. Below average; ' ^ ' , • ^ ' * 

e. Poor. ^ » • ^ 
In addition Iro "regular school 3ubje5ts" , Catholic- high 
schools, also give special AstrucCion io, the teachings and 
practices the Cathblic religion. . How would you describe 
the religious instruction you have received in your^h^ jgh 

school ? Choose on^ . ^ , 

4 • • 

a. Superior; ^ 

b. Very good, but could be better; 

c. Average; • ^ 

d. Below average; ^ • 

e. Poor.. ( * 

You are often asked by friends- aivd relatives how you^ aire • 
doing in school/ Suppose ±T:istead,, they were to- ask you 
how well y9ur teachers are doing in helping you tOjflearn. 
Consideririi^ your presen^high school class as a vho^e, - 
how-we^l do you think *bhe teachers, who^^ave taugljtu^ur 



class ^ 



have succeeded in teaching you the regularr, school 



subjects ? . Choose one > 
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a. . Exceptionally well; 

. ' ' b, V^ry well, but. could be better; 

, c. Moderately well; ^ ' 

• d/ .Only fairly Well; , * ^ . 

. e. Poorly. - . t . / ^ 

49. Some., of Jth6 traits which all schopls seek to ^^^velop in 
their students ^re studiousness , interest in learning new- 

* ^^^^ ^ 

things and a strong liking foi| reading t Considering your 
present class as a whqle/' how well do you think your high 
V school has succeeded in developing these scholastic traits ?. 

Choose one . . . * , ^ 

,-a.^. Exceptionally well; * 

b. Very well, but could be better; , - 

c. Moderately well; 

^. Only fairly well; ^ 
' e. Poorly. * • 

50. rt is generally recognized that education has a "dollar 

and cents" value — that your schooLfHg will help you later 

• on to obtain a good job arjd earn a suitable living. How 

» 

well do you think your Catholic high achool is preparing 

A ' 

you for your- life work ?. Choose pne . 

4 

a. Exceptionally well; ^ * 

' r 

' b. Very well, but could be better;. * 

c\ Moderately well; 

d. Only fairly well; ^ 
■ ^ e. Poorly. ^ ^ 
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a. . Exceptionally well; 

. ' ' b. V^ry well, but. could be better; 

, c. Moderately well; ^< ' 

• d/ .Only fairly Well; , * ^, 

m 

, e. Poorly. * ^ 

49. Some,, of Jth6 traits which al'l schopls seek to ,^velop in 

their students ^re studiousness , interest in learning new- 

^^^^ 

* ^^^^ ^ 

things and a strong liking foijl reading^ Considering your 
present class as a whqle/' how well do you think your high 
V school has succeeded in developing these scholastic traits ?. 

Choose one . . . ' * , - 

,-a... Exceptionally well; 

b. Very well, but could be better; , - 

c. Moderately well; 

4. Only fairly well; ^ 
^ e. Poorly. - ' • 
sd. rt is generally recognized tliat education has a "dollar 

and cents" val«ue — that your schooLfftg will help you later 
• on to obtain a good job ai]d earn a suitable- living. How 
well do you think your Catholic high achool is preparing 

• 

you for your- life work ?. Choose pne . . ' 

I 

a. Exceptionally well; ^ * 

' ■ r 

' b. Very well, but could be better;, * 

c". Moderately well; 

d. Only fairly well; , * ' 
■ ^ e. Poorly. - ^ 
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.K^PEIIDIX D 

' ■ . . ELEMENTARY 

.1 - - 

STUDENT OPIN ION SURVEY • 
: ^ 

DIRECTIONS PQR ITEMS ONE AND TWO: .fif 

* ' . ■ • "i , 

.1. On line one of the mark-seaae card, indicate if you are'iri^-j^e 

• 8th, 7th, 6th or 5th grade.. If you are in .the 8th gride, mar^ 

A on the mark-sease card; if you are in ,the 7th grade, mayk B 

on the ma^-aense card/ if you are' in the Sth" grade, -mark C on 

the mvk-sense card; if you are in the $th grade, mark D on the 

mark-sense card. ^ * 

2. On line two of the mark-sense card, indicate if you are a't>oy 
or a girl. If you are a boy, mark A on the mark-sense 'card; 
if you are a girl, mark B on thQ__mark-sense card. ] 

•DIRECTIONS FOR QUESTIONS *TERZZ TO EIGHT: ' * /' . 

Below are SIX* questions. If yout answer is YES, mark A on the 
mark-sense card; if your emswer dfe NO', mark B on "the mark-sense 
card and if you do not know the answer, mark C on -the irtark-sense 
card. ^ . > / ' \ , 

A B C • 

3. YES NO ? po^ou want to attend a Catholic high school? 
4. ,YES NO ? Do your parents want you to go^to a Catholic 



5. YEs"^0 



high ^chool? ' . ^ 



Do you want to go to a Ckthdlic high -school that 
has girls and boys- attending (coeducational)? 
*6. YES NO ? Dd you like the school you are going to now? 
?• YES n6 ? Is discipline at your school too strict? 

YES NO ? Has anyone sent from a Catholic high school evet^ 
• w spoken to ycfu or your class about ccaning to 

t > 

J Catholic hitfh school? \ . 



: • ■ ^mi^ i '. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR QUESTIONS NINE TO TWELVE: 

If your answer isk A, mark A; if your anlver ib B, jaark -B; if » 

your answer is C/ n»ark C on the mark-sense card.v 

9, Where , are most of your frd/ends planrting to go to high schopl? 

a. PUBLIC high, school; ' 
> ' b. CATHOLIC high school;/ . - ' \ 

c. PRIVATE Mother than Catholid) high school; 

d. Don't know. . # 

10. Suppose someone were to ask you: "Why are you going to a 
Catholic school?" Think for a moment and then mark the 
x^^son which is most like the one you have for attending 

a Catholic school . Be sure to give your own personal reason. 
Choose one. ' 

a. To obtaiir'a superior training in school subjects; 

b. To develcyp a strong moral character based on religio;is 
principles; 

c. To form a .group of true friends; , 

d. To' prepare myself for lydcing a living; 

e. To become a patriotic American citizen, 

11. Catholic schools like other schools train their students in 
what might be called the "regular school s\ibjects" sucrt^s 

■ English, mathematics, social studies and science. How would 
yoQ describe the academic training you have receivid ^in\ your 

. ^ — 

^ school ? Choose one . 

a. Superior; ^ c. Average; 



b.. V^ry good, Bo Ji ^ average; 

but could be better; 
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12. 

/ 



13. 
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In addition to "regular schtjol subjects", Catholic schools 
also give special instructtbh in the teachings and practices 
of the Catholic xeligioh.> Hov would ybu desca^ibe the re- 
ligion instruction you' h^ve received in your 9chool? • Choose 
one. 

a. Superior; *• 

b. Very good, but could be better; • - . 

c. Average; ^ 
d/ Below average; . * \ 

e\ Poor. 

The list be low. mentions m^y different things people look 
for in a high school.^ Choose four you think are important. 



and put a check mark (>/) in the space in front of the item. 
(^MEMBER, ONLY CHEC^ ^QUR . ) 



r eligion classes 
(Catholic training) 

^athletics , spxDrts 



interesting classes . 

condition 'of the schx^oi 
buildings 



^extra-curricular activities ;^ preparation for a job 

or a career' 

c ollege pr^aration 

^small class size 

^hours spent in school 

, s mall school size 

friendly classmates 

^other (something not 

^vocational preparation listed here, please 

write it here) . 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR, HELP. 
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APPENDIX E 



PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE— STODE^JTS ATTENDING CATHOLIC HIgH SCHOOLS Y 

UNDER THE FOLLOWING AREAS OF EDUCATION, WOULD YOU PLEASE INDICATE 
WHICH, fN YOUR OPINIOlf, HAS THE STRONGER HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM:" THfe 
CATHOLIC SCH60LS OR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. IF YOU FEEL THERE IS NO 
SIGNIFICANT* DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE TWO, -PLEASE CHECK THE NO 
DIFFERENCE COLUMN. . ^ 



AREA 

^ 


CATHOLIC 


jiPUBLIC 


NO DIFFERENCE 


1. Vocational and Technical 
Education 


• 






2. College Prepatation 

; £ 






> 


3, Discipline ^ 








4, Individual Attention 




9 




, 5 . Extra-curricular 

Activities . ^ 








6. Physical Ed, Facilities 
\ ■ 






• 


1. Counseling Services 








8. Psychological Services 








9. Variety o£ Course Offeri^igs 








10. Cla^sxooih and Library 






9 


11, Laboratory Facilities 








12. Maintenamce of Buildings 


>— 

J 




\ 


13. Nuinber of students per ' 
class ^ 


X. 






'14. More Dedi<:ated Teachers 








IS. More Knowledfeable Teachers 






V ^ 


L^. Innovfit;Lve Educational 

Prograuns 
- — 1 , . » 






'( 


\ • 

17. Developing Respect ftor . * 
Persons and Property 

— r-^ — \ — -i^ — ^ 




T \ 

1 ' 


r 
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FOR THE FOLLpWING STATEMENTS PLEASeNcI^CK (7) THE -RESPONSE YOU 
FEEL IS BES'Ti 5) - - ' . 

YES NO DON'T KNOW ' ' / . |'- 

» . 18. Transportation was a major factor in deciding on 

what high school our child would attend. 

a 19. The quality of the education that our child rev , 

^ceived' at the elementary level wasv a decidi^^g 
factor for sending our child to his/her highv, 
school'. ' . - , 

!0r Our child should -have had the opportunity to 

attend any Catholic high school* in the Cincinnati 
I area^ 

21. Catholic schools train children in self-discipiine 
and hard work better than public schools. 

22. Catholic schools teach children .to -like other 
V races and^ nationalities, such as Blacks, Puerto 

'Ricans»and Immigrants, better than public schools. 

23. Catholic schools train children to be more hones't 
^ amd morally upright than public schools. ^ 

24. Catholic schools .have discipline policies that 
are too strict. 

25. Catholic schools should Jiaye more religious 
(sisters, brothers and priests) on tlieir faculties. 

26. Catiholic schools do not of fer. courses for children 
with special needs, (i/e. handicaps > learning 
disabilitiegf, etc. ) . * 

27. There was a substantial recruitment effort to g^t- 
ouythild to attend Catholic high school when 
hCy^^e left ej.ementaiy school.. ^ 

28. There was a substantial effort made to have us 
enroll oUr ^child into Catholic elementary school. 

29. Catholic schools are too expensive. 

' - r , 

30. Catholic schools are too segregated. 

31. Catholic schools dwell too Tipavily gn religion,- 
ev^n in non-religious studies. ' - 

» 

32. Th^re is little need for religioijid*^ instruction 
beyond the elementary school level. 
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^ THE SCHOOL OUR CHILD PRESENTLY ATTENPS : .(PLEASE CHECK THE APPROPRIATE 
- ANSWER) « . • \ 

•YES NO DON'T KNOW ^' ^ • * • C\ ' ( ' 

- 33. is preparing our child or career, after high^ 

.school (college, work, ^vocational education, etcj, 

* ^ J 34. is helping our child to develop high personal 

values and standards. , • ^ 

% 

^' " 35- is helping him/her to have positive feelings 

and a good self-^ image. 

t 36. has the best durriculum choices for our child's 

^cademic needs. 

I * 37. provides adequate opportunities for non-classroom 

learning activities (field trips, special 
assendb^iea, etc.). 

38. should be "co-educational V V ' t 

39-i is insti^^ling Catholic values and morals into 

our -child' s 'Spiritual grovrth. 

" . ^ . ' , » 

*0. has** open communications between the teachers and 

our child. ' , . ' 

^ J \ 4]^ has open communications between teachers and 

, me (parent) . ^ j ' 

.42. has open communications between our child and the 

V administration (principal, vice-principal' etc. ) , 

1 -Jll^ * *3. has open communications between roe (parent) and J 

* ' tl>e administration (principal, vice-pri^cipkl , etc.) 

" GENERAL DATA—PLEAS-E CHOOSE THE ANSWER MOST NEARLY CORRECT AND 
PLACE A, CHECK IN THE SPACE PROVIDED - " ^ 

4,4. Do you have any children at home who are younger than 'your high 



school age child who might attend Catholic high' school? 



Yes 
"No 



45. If "Yes", how many? 

1 

2 

3 

—* fi 
5 or' more 
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46 • Our average family income is:, 

(Please feel free to omit this if you find it per:sonally 
pbjectionadDle) t w * ' 

b elow ''$8^000 
$8,001 to $12,000 

$12,001 to $20,000 ^ ' ^ 

, ^above $20,000 ^ ^ 

47. Who made the ultimate decision about which high school your 
child would attend? * - ^ \ 

y our child 
, y ou (parents)" 
^ " p arents and child together 
another . source (specify) 

48. From* the list below, please selectythe foujf items m®st important 
in your decision of a Catholic high school for^ your child. Rate 
these items from 1 to^ 4 (l^=mos5 important, 4«least important) 
'in the ^pace in -front of the items. . "^X 



^College Prep Program 

^Personal Growth in 

Responsibility 

» D iscipline 

individual Attention 

Religious Training 

^Dissatisfaction with 

other Schools 



^Innovative Programs 
^Tradition and Reputation 
Excellent Teaching Staff 



^Christian Atmosphere 

f 

Athletic Program ^ 

Other - (specify) 



PLEASE RETURN THE QUESTIONNAIRE IN THE ENCLOSED ENVELOPE BY 
OCTOBER 10, 1975 . NO. STAMP IS NEEDED. THANK YOU FOR YQUR 
ASSISTANCE. / . 
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. . " APPENDIX ,P 

. PARENT o/ESTIONNA-ERE^ r StUDENTg WQT ATTENDINS CftTHOLIC H3gH 5CH00Lg ^ / 

UNDER THE FOLLOWING AREAS OP EDUCATION, WOUUL YQU PLEA^ INDICATE ► '/ 
. WH;CH, IN-TfOUR OPINION, HA6 THE STRONGER HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM: THE ' 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS OR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. IE. YOU PEEL THERE IS NO SIG- 
.NIF-ICANT-DIFFETRENCrE BETWEEN THE TWO,, PLEASE CHECK THE NO DIFFERENCE 
COLUMN. ^ • . ' , V 



• AREA . 


(JATHOLIC 


, PUBLIC 


NO DIFFERENCE 1 


1. Vocational and Technical 
« Educaibion 




> 




2^ College ^ Preparation 




« 




3. Discipline 




' * 


1 f- 

V. 


4. :^ndi vidua 1 Attention* 






— / — 


5. ^ Extra-curricular * 
Activities 


( 




— — \ — 


"Physical Ed. Facilities 


t 






' 7. Counseling Services 


' • 






8. Psychological services 


^ -! ' 




'. "^l 


9.. Variety of Course Offerings 






V 


10. Classroom and Library 

Facilities^ / 








11, Laboratory Facilities 








. 12. Maintericince of Buildings 




t 




13. Number of students per 

class 








' *^ , 

14. More Dedicated Teachers 








, 15. More Knowledgeable 






• 


16. Innovat:^ve Educational 
Programs 






-» \ , 


17. Developing Respect for 
Persons and Property 


■■ ■ 




! 
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'FOR THE FOLLOWING STATEMENTS PLEASE CHECK ) THE RESPONSE YOU 
•FEit IS BECT, ' \ * 

YES NO DON'T KNOW ^ . * ' 

^ 'J-8. Transportation was a major factor in det:iding 

. on v^jMt W.gh school our child woiil^ attend/ 

^ 19. The quality of the 6ducatioh^that tour chill 

received at the elementary level -was a de- 
• ciding fagtcyr .fpr sending our child to his/ 
her high school. 

" 1 ' . 

— ^ .'^20. Our child shc^ld have had the ooportunity to 

; ^ ' ' ' attend any Catholic high school in the ,Cin* 

\ , ? cinnati .area, . - ^> 

L Cathcylic schools train children in self- 

discipline and hard work better than public 
schools. ^ ' * 

22. 'Catholic schools teach children to • like other 

faces and nationalities, such as'Bla'cks, Puerto ^ 
» Ricans and immi(grants, better than .public schools. 

^ ^ , 23, Catholic schools train crfildren to be more honest 

* ayl xnorallj^upright than public schools. 

— ^ "L*^ 24. Catholic schools have discipline policies that 

are too strict. . ^ 

— ..^.a^ . ^ 25. Catholic schools should have more religious 

(sisters, brothers an<} priests) on their^ faculties. 




Catholic schools do not offer courses for child- 
ren with special needs (i.e. . handicaps, learning 
disabilities, etc.). 
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Th^re was a substantial recruitment effort to 
get out child to attend Catholic hign school 
when he/she left elementary school. 

28. There was a substantial effort made^to h^ve us 
enroll our child ^^nto Catholic elemen^ry school'^. 

29. Catholic schools 'are too exoensive. 

3t). ' Catholic- schools are too segregated, 

31.. Catholic schools dwell* too he^j(ily on religion, 
even in non-religious studies. 
* I* . 

32^ Tjiere is little need for religious intruction 
beyond the elementairy school level. 
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♦he school our child PRESENtilf ATTENDS: (PLEASE CHECK THE 
APPROPRIATE ANSPIER) ^ 



<YES •Mo tXJN'T ld«OW 



34. 



provides wWher ^ith a positive feelings about 
^hlm/herself .\ 

provides him/her with a better {icademic back- 
groxind than the Catholic schools. 



35,, provides him/her with siibstantial non-classroom 
learning activities /field trips, special as- 
semblies, etc.)t. 



36. 
37. 

38. 

39. 
40. 

41, 



provides him/her with 2f more balanced social " 
life 1:han is -available at the Catholic schools. 

provides him/her with a more mdequate s^tem of 
Qommunicatltons with teachers thiin the Catholic 
schools do. 



provides him/her with a more Adequate systenj of 
communications with acirtiinistration (princi^p^, 
vice-principal, etc.) than the Catholic schools do. 

provides me (parent)' with an adequate system of ' 
communications With teachers.. » 

provides me (parent) with an adequate system of 
communications with administration (principal, 
vice-principal^ eto. ) . - ^ - , 

wai! chosen because the price 6f*4:uition was too 
high for oiy: family t>udget. 



GENERAL • DATA-—PLEASE CMOOSE THE ANSWER TO EACH QUESTION AND PLACE 
A CHECK IN TljE SP;^E PROVIDED'. ^ ^ ^ • > 

42. The school my child presently attends. is j * \ . 

> pi^blic 

private (other than Catholic) \. ' 

vocational graining schobl , ^ 

jl3. Do you have iny children at home who are youngJi than 'your high 
school age child who migh attend Catholic high school? 

' * .Yes 
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4+-. If "Yea" r how many? ' 

-, - - or more 



» * 
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< . . ^ 

♦5. Oxor average family inccwne is: :^J{pl^6e feel free to omit this 
is you find iJb personally objectionteible) 
y ,| * *.^«. 

below $8^000 ' ' \ 

.p— $8^0ei to $12,000 ' • 

-^'$12^^001 to $'20,000 • ' . 

— ^ — $20,000 and above ' 



46/ Who made the ultim^e decision about which high school your* 



child would attend: 



^47. 



—your child ' ' ^ ' 

^.ii^you tparents) . .i' 

parents and child together <^ , ^ . 

--—anollher source (Specify)^ ^ ^ ' 

From the. list below, please select the four items, most important 
in your decision of a high school . for yatir -child. ' >tate these 
items from 1 to 4 (1 = most^important , £ «= leastr-imjibrtant) in 
the space in >f ront of the items. ^ ( 



rColJ.ege Program 

. Personal Growth in . 
Re spo n s ib i l.i t y • 

cDiscipijline 

- Individual Attention 

^Religious Training^ 

•Dissatisfaction with ' 
other schools 



*.Co-eduoational . ' * 

^Atliletic Program . 

1 Innovative Programs 

-Tradition and Re|)utation 

^ Excellent Teaching Staf ^ 

m No Tuition . - ^ , 

d Other if^l^nA fy^ 



) 




; PLEASE/ RETURN THE QUESTIONNAIRE IN THE ENCLOSED ENVELOPE BY 
OCTOBER 15, 1975. NO .STAMP IS NEEDED. THANK YOU FOR YOUR 
'RS^ISTANCE". ~. • 
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, *APPENDIX H; 
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PARENT OUESTIONIJASM:--POTENTIAL HIGtf SCHOOL STUDENT55 




jUJIDER THE, FOLLOWING AREAS OP "iDUCATION, WOULD XOU' PLEASE IWAcXTE -. "Ikk. .^ 
WHICHV IN YOUR OPINIQN, HAS TJffi STRONGER HIGH SCfldOL PROGRAM- -^HE 
- . CATHOLIC SCHOOLS OR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. . VbU PEEL THERE IS NO SIG- /. 

/ ' NIPI%NT DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE" TWd^ PLEASE CfiECK THE NO. DIFPERBJjCE ^ 
• COLUMN. , • 

» ' . . ■ / . ■ ' ' ' ... 


» AREA / • ^ 

' t r— i 1_ 


ty^THOLIC 


PUBLIC 


• NO DIFFERENCE - , ^ ^ 


!• V.o©ai^ional and Technical' 
* arEducation . ' ^ - 


■ \ 


1 


17 — ^ — ^ — ' 


. 2. itollege Prepliration 

^^7^^ '— 1- 






- ' r 


3, Discipline 


' 






- 4/ Pndividual Attention. 








5* Extra'*curriCular " 
' Activities 


f 'J 




^ ■■' 'a - 


S: Physical Ed. Facilities 








7. » Counselling Services 








8. Psychological Services. 








^ 9; Variety of Course Offerings 

- * ^ '~' ' ' ^ . 


^ — —f 






10- ClaaarooTti T.iWV»i*v 

Facilities • 


« 


• 


^ — / ' 


»' > " ^ 








12. Maintenance < of Bui Wings • 






- — ; 5 ^ 


13. Number of stu^^ts per' 
class ' 




% 




14.. More Dedicated , Teachers 

■> ^ ' 








15. More Knowledgeable 
teachers 


1 






. 16* Innovative EducationaJ. 
Programs 






* ♦ 


17.^ Developing Respect for 
Persons and Property 




' 1 ' 


— ^ • ^ 
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FOR THE FOLLOWING STATEJ^NTS PLEASE CHECK THE RESPONSE YOU 

FEEL IS BEST. " 

' . t • ^' ■ ' 

YES "NO DON'T KNOW ' V f 

p -< ^ \: J» • ■ ' ' ^ ' ' I 

J , 18. TreUlsportation will be 'a ma jo factor - in the de- 

« cision of which high gchool our chil-d will attend. 

^ \ 19; The quality, of ed^cation our child is presently 

* re*:^iving at his/her elementary schoql will be a 

. deciding factor ^£or which high school he/she will 
attend. ' . 

, \ 20. Our cftiid'-ehould have th^ opportunity to at^fend 

any. Catholic iiigh school in the ^Cincinnati area, 

21. Ca^olic schools train children in self-discipline 

and hard^wofk better than public schools. ' 

^ 22. Cktholip 'schools teach children to like other 

races and nationalities, such as Blacks, Puerto 

^Ricans and iiranigrants, better than public schools. 

*f i " ' 

_1 * ^ 23^ Catholic schools train children to be more honest 

' and mqrally upright than public schools. 

r • ' . . * 

^ 24. Catholic schools have discipline policies that 

are too strict. 

. ' 25. Catholic schools should have more religious 

(sisters/ brothers and priests) on their faculties 

^ 26. Catholic schools deserve a larger ghare of the 

tax dollars. i 

27. Catholic schools do not offer courses for children 

with 'special needs (i .e. • handicaps, ffearning 
disabilities, etc. ) 

28. Catholic schools are too expensive.* 

^ 29. Catholic schools are too segregated. 

\ 30. Catholic schools dwell too heavily on religion, 

even in non-religious studies. 

31. Catholic schools should be co-educational. 

^ 32. There is. little need for religious ^instruction 

beyond the elementary school lev^l. 
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RAL DATA— CHECK THE RESPONSE MOST NEARLY CORRECT IN THE SPACE 
PROVIDED. y ■- ^ \ .. . 

33m Hbw *many children do you have at home who are not yet in high 
school? \ , 

2 ^ 

3 ■ « . , 



4 , ■ 

3 or more 



34. Of these, how many children will probably attend a Catholic 
high school? ^ 



0 

"1- / 
"2 

J ■ 
"4 or more 



35. Our average family income is: (Please fe^l free to omit this 
i'f you find it persoijally objectionable)/ 

b elow $^8,000 u 
$8,001 to $i2,ooa 

$12,001 to $2a,000 ^ ^ 

$20, 000. and above 

36. Who will probably make the final decision of which high school 
y^owr child will atf " 



^our child # 

j^ou (parents) . . " 

j>arents.and child together 

_^another source (specify) 



37. From the list below, please select four items most in^ortcuit in 
your decision of a high school for y^xir child. Rate these items 
from 1 to'4 (1 = most important, 4 « leait important) in the 
, spaces in front of th6 items. 

^College pr^ program ^ Innovative program 

^Personal grt)wth in ^Tradition and reputation 

' . responsibility ^Expellent teaching staff 

^Discipline . ^Nq tuitio/i oost 

^ Individual attention Other (specify) , > 

^Religious training . - 

^thletic program C o-educational ^ ^ 

Not co-educational , 

PLEASE' RETURN THE QUESTIONNAIRE IN THE ENCLOSED ENVELOPE BY OCTOBER 15, 
1975 . NO STAMP IS NEEDED. THANK YOU FOR YOUR ASSISTANCE. 



